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“Tue worTH oF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT 1N Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— (Goethe. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 

CONCERT AND AFTERNOON PROMENADE; when will be performed 

the Music to “‘ Egmont.” by Beethoven, including the Overture, March, Entr’actes, 

Melodrama, Olara’s two songs, etc. Clara, Madame Rudersdorff; Reader, Mr. Lin 

Rayne. The “Egmont” Music will be followed by a Miscellaneous Programme, 
Vocalists—Madame Rudersdorff and Mr. Cummings. Conductor—Mr. Manns. 

Admission, 2s. 6d.; Reserved Stalls, 2s. 6d, ; should be secured on arrival at the 

Palace, 


Norz.—The Great Show of Oanaries and other British and Foreign Birds com- 
mences Tuts Day, in the Tropical Department. No extra charge. The Show will 
be opened about Ten o’clock. 


XETER HALL.—“ELIJAH.”—FIRST PERFORM- 
ANCE THIS SEASON, Wenpnespay Next, 17Ta, commence at Half-past 
Beven.—NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY. Conductor—Mr. G. W. MARTIN. 
Second Appearance of Mr. Lander. Organist—Mr. J. G. Boardman. Tickets, 2s,, 
kL Nepager Stalls, 5s., 10s. 6d., 21s. Offices: 14 and 15, Exeter Hall (First 
oor : 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, REGENT STREET. 
FIRST APPEARANCE SINCE 1862, 
GREAT AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS. 


OYAL ORIGINAL. OHRISTY’S MINSTRELS. 
(Messrs, Witsom & Montacur, Proprietors.) 
NEARLY 100 PERFORMERS. 
EVERY EVENING ar 8; SPECIAL MORNING PERFORMANCES EVERY 
WEDNESDAY ann SATURDAY ar 3. 


Acting Manager—Mr. A. NIMMO. 
ONGS IN A CORNFIELD, Cantata for Female Voices 


only, with Accompaniments for Piano, Harp, and Harmonium (composed by 
G. A, Macrargen) will be performed in London, for the first time, by Mr. HENRY 
LESLIE'S CHOIR, on February 18th. Tickets can be had of Hutchings & Romer, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street. 


MAtee BODDA-PYNE will sing the Soprano Song, 
“DEEPER THAN THE HAIL CAN SMITE,” with Harp Accompani- 
ment, in Songs in a Cornfield, at the First Performance, February 18th. 


ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY will sing the Contralto 


Song, “THERE GOES THE SWALLOW,” at the First Performance of 
CFARREN'S New Cantata for Female Voices, at St. James's Hall, February 18th. 
Tickets of Hutchings & Romer, 9, Conduit Street, 


Sores IN A CORNFIELD. Cantata by G. A. 
Macrarrey, Can be had as follows :— 


8. d. 
Boundin Paper Cover ... ss eee ~~ eee oto. ote 3 
The Chorus Part ... ss ose ave wet ee sia 3 0 


ACCOMPANIMENTS. 
BR inicias tes! raw a uaeoy ace oak FW ei ta ae 
Harmonium ov we 6 wont ens $ 4 


The work is ready, and ‘ea ahha " 
Conduit Street, Banas 7 fren w. had of the Publishers, Huronmes & Romer, 9, 


HEE FORMES. 


HEE FORMES. 


hd Ff 0 rede ES will be at liberty to accept 
ents for Oratorios and Concerts . 6 
to be addressed to care of Dowoay| Davisom & Co. 244, Regent Bireet, W. paca 


ERR FORMES will si i 
H EER, ROR MES will sing his popular song, 


RISSAC'’S New Brilliant “VALSE DE BRAVOURE,” 


in consequence of its great success, will be layed by M MACFAR- 
» Mt all her Pianoforte and Vooal Recitals, 2" °Y Mus JOHN MAC 









































D'ALMAINE & CO0.’'S 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM, 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
: Scales, Trials, etc., upon both systems, new and old. 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 


London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W., 
And of all Book and Musicsellers. 


R. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR.—FEBRUARY 18. 
MADRIGALS and PART-SONGS. Madame Bodda-Pyne (Miss Louisa 
Pyne), Madame Sainton-Dolby, and Mr. Vernon Rigby. Tickets, és., 3s., 2s., 1s. 
Austin, St, James’s Hall; L. k & Co., 63, and Chappell, 50, New Bond Street ; 
Keith, Prowse, & Oo., 48, Cheapside. 


ISS ANNA JEWELL will sing Tus Day at Sr. 
Jamums’s Hatt at the Fourth SATURDAY AFTERNOON CONCERT, 
Spour’s “ THE BIRD AND THE MAIDEN,” and Scuupert’s ‘LA POSTE;" 
on Tuesday the 16th, at Newport, Isle of Wight; and Tuesday 23rd, at the Philhar- 
monic Hall, Liverpool.—20, Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, W. 


M385 BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 


cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessiz Emmett, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TennigLit Caxin, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


Miss ELLEN HUNTER (Pupil of Mdlle. Roaz 
A 


Herszs) will sing ‘A DAY TOO LATE,” at Greenwich, March 17th. 

















ISS THEED respectfully informs the Nobility and 
Gentry that she continues to give Instruction in Singing and the Pianofurte, 
at her own residence, or at the houses of pupils.—5, Duke Street, Portland Place, We 


DLLE. ROSE HERSEE, of Her Majesty’s Opera, begs 

to that, by arrang ¢ with J. H. Mapiuson, Esq. she will hence- 

forth be at liberty to accept engagements for Oratorivs, Concerts, ete.—22, Mor.imer 
Street, Cavendish Square. 











mJ 
ADAME EMMELINE COLE will sing a new song, 
“SING NOT OF THE PAST,” by Tueopor Trexe.t, Esq., at the Cou- 
cert of the Royal Glee and Madrigal Union, Windsor, 15th inst. ; Manchester Dress 
Concert, 16th ; and Ashton-under-Lyne, 17th.—Letters to be addressed 32, Albany 
Street. 





R. WALTER REEVES will sing the new Serenade, 
“ WAKE, LINDA, WAKE,” by Weiiincron Guernsey, on Monday next 
at Store Street Concert Rooms, 


Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


M® ALFRED BAYLIS (Tenor) requests that all 





letters relative to Engagements for Oratorios and Concerts be sent to his 
residence, 18, Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


R. DENBIGH NEWTON begs to inform his Friends 

and Pupils that he has REMOVED to 13, BULSTRODE STREET, MAN- 

CHESTER SQUARE, W., to which place all communications relative to Lessons 
and Concert Engagements should in future be addressed. 


HE COUNCIL of the WORKING MEN’S CLUB 


AND INSTITUTE UNION would feel greatly obliged to any persons who 
would undertake to teach VOCAL MUSIC gratuitously at Workmen's Clubs in 
London. Address Honorary Secretaries, 150, . 


“TA SOHOTTISH D’AMOUR” (by E. Motor) will 
be played at the German Liederkranz Ball, February 16th, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, 
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BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


*,¢ ’ 
jeer. Transposed Editions of Songs from Handel's 
Oratorio. Arranged by W. Horcuins Cautcort. 

Deeper and Deeper Still see eco ote 

Waft her, Angels aS eve ove 

Open thy Marble Jaws, O Tomb 

Farewell, ye Limpid Streams 

Virtue, my Soul ove eee ave ove ove 

For Ever Blessed be Thy Holy Name __.. oon ome 

Published by Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


ROBERT COCKS & COS NEW MUSIC. 
AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR 


THE PIANO. 660th Edition. 70 large folio pages. 4s. Order of all 
musicsellers and booksellers ; and of the Publishers. 


OSEBUDS. A Series of PROGRESSIVE LESSONS, 

) easily arranged and figured for the PIANOFORTE. By Geo. West. Twelve 
books, 1s. each, free by post seven stamps each. Also a New Edition of Mr. West’s 
“ Questions relating to the Theory of Music,” free by post for 13 stamps. 


{.XOELLENT TRICHORD OBLIQUE PIANOS, 
check action, sonorous tone, clegant design; price £50 and £60. Drawings 
gratis and postage free. 
London : Rogert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


DLLE. LIEBHART’S New Song, “WHERE THE 
SUN SHINES BRIGHTEST, composed by Bzsstze L’Evesqur. 3s. Pub- 
lished by 











Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ANDEGGER’S popular Trio, “I NAVIGANTI” 

(‘The Mariners ”), as sung with distinguished success by Madame Rudersdorff, 

Herren Woworski and Salomon, at the Court Concerts, Berlin, is published, 
price 4s., by 





Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“MMHINK ON ME” (“Go where the water glideth”). 
Song, the words by an old poet, the music by Henry Baker (composer of 
* Tho Stepping Stones"), price 3s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW PIANO MUSIC BY BRISSAC. 


8. 

“VALSE DE BRAVOURE.” Played by Mrs. JOHN MACFARBREN sesso 4 

“ CHAMOUNIX” (Souvenir de la Suisse) 4 
Composed by JULES BRISSAC. 


“ Vase DE BravourE.”—As its name implies, this is a piéce in the waltz measure, 
but written in the most brilliant style, and it is in fact a first-rate concert piece, with 
an elegant and striking theme that is unlike anything else that we can call to mind. 
Mrs. John Macfarren has been playing the “ Valse de Bravoure” with eminent suc- 
cess in her elegant entertainment, “ An Evening at the Pianoforte,"—7he Queen, 

‘* CHamMouNIx ” (Souvenir de la Suisse).—This is a most excellent teaching piece, 
founded on a graceful Swiss melody. We r d i pecially for teaching 
purposes, on account of the clearness of its design and the admirable construction of 
its passages, which lie so well, that their practise is calculated to iusure a good 
position of the hand.—TZhe Queen, 


Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW TRIO. 
“THE SUNBEAM,” 


TRIO FOR SOPRANO, MEZZO-SOPRANO, AND CONTRALTO. 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN, 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. f 
London Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, Ww. 


NEW SONG. 
“GO, WHISPERING BREEZE,” 


SONG. 
The Poetry by CHARLES J. ROWE. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s, 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

















Just Published, 


A U 
“LE REVE ENCHANTE,’ 
MORCEAU DE SALON POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NE UMBRELLA SONG, from Miss Vireinta GABRIEL'S 


Operetta, “*A RAINY DAY,” is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


“ A LL AMONG THE SUMMER ROSES.” The popu- 
J. lar Ballad in Vieira Gasriet’s Operetta, “ ARAINY DAY,” is published, 
price 3s,, by 





Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
The Operetta complete for Voice and Piano, 15s. ; and the Libretto, 6d. 





Just Published, the Second Edition of 
GERVINUVUS’S 
HANDEL AND SHAKESPEARE. 
By .o. H. RITTER: 


Price 1s, 


The extraordinarily rapid sale during a fortnight of the first edition of this work 
shows in what high repute the Editor has already brought it amongst all those who 
feel interest in the science of music, as well for its artistic and its scientific success, 


Wit#, Motter, Music Publisher, Berlin, Oranienstrasse, 165a, 





Published This Day. 


“WHERE ,THE SUN SHINES BRIGHTEST.” 


(THE BIRD’S SONG). 


“O'ER THE BLUE OCEAN GLEAMING.” 


(THE SAILOR’S WIFE). 


“HOW BEAUTIFUL IS SUNSHINE.” 


(SERENADE). 


“FAR AWAY.” 
(BALLAD). 
Composed by BESSIE L’EVESQUE. 
Price 3s, each, 
London: Dowoan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


[EW SONG, “THE VALIANT KNIGHT.” 


by Ksiaut Summers; Music by Witestu Koss, 
by Signor For.1, and always encored. Price 4s. 


Lozdon: Dexcan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Words 


Sung with great success 





“THE MORN HAD RISEN GAILY,’ 
SONG. 
The Words by T. C. 
The Music by JOHN DUNNE. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG. 
“THE SAVOYARD’S RETURN,’ 


SONG. 
The Words by H. KIRKE WHITE. 
Sung with great success at the Concerts of the Royal Academy of Music. 
Composed by JOHN JACKSON, 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


“WAITTIN G,” 
SONG. 
The words by 8S. C. SOUTHAM. 
The Music composed-and dedicated to Miss Manra WHITEHOUSE by 
J. B. BOUCHER, 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





MRS. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS’ NEW SONG, 


“MARY, MARY, BEREFT OF THEE.” 
The Poetry by G. WHYTE MELVILLE, Esq. 
Dedicated to Miss Ewixe Corwen, 
The Music by Mrs. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS, 


Composer of ‘* The Rainbow,” “I Never can Forget Thee,” “Sweet Days so Calm 
and Bright,” etc., ete. 


Price 3s. 
London: Doxoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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FRANZ SCHUBERT.* 


We hail this book in its English form as another act of justice to 
r Schubert. Its appearance is significant. The man’s works, after 
long obscurity, have come out into the light, and the world has found 
itself richer than it dreamed. Knowing the music, a desire to know 
the man was the most naturalof sequences. Years ago, when Schubert 
walked about the streets of Vienna, the people against whom he 
rubbed shoulders cared little about him. Either they passed by 
without notice, or merely pointed him out as a successful song writer, 
and then told each other the latest anecdote. of Beethoven. Probably 
not even those familiar with the outward aspects of Schubert's daily 
life gave any special heed to what they saw, but rather looked on with 
the unconcern due to an apparently commonplace and struggling exist- 
ence. How all this has changed! Justice may have feet. of lead, but 
she plods steadily on, and in the end makes the object of pursuit either 
her victim or her hero. She has overtaken Schubert, and placed him 
high in the Temple of Fame, all the world standing round to inspect 
with curious eyes. Now, not a feature in the man’s personality is un- 
heeded, not an anecdote about him unretailed, not an incident in his 
life overlooked, while, as in the book before us, the recorders of his 
history give biographical sketches of everybody with whom he once 
shook hands. ‘Those who know and love Schubert may well rejoice at 
all this; the more beeause it has come about in their time. Not a 
few—Mendelssohn among them—who could estimate the divine gifts 
of the poor Viennese musician, have been doomed to carry about a life- 
long sense of the world’s injustice to one of its greatest men. 

The life of Schubert is by no means easy to write. Brief, unevent- 
ful, and commonplace, as the world understands these terms, it presents 
no salient points which the biographer can make so many centres of 
interest. : 


“Tt is true,” remarks Schindler, “ that we do not meet in Schubert's life 
with mountain or valley, but only a level plain, over which he moves with an 
invariably steady and equal step. The evenness of his disposition, too, which 
resembled the smooth surface of a mirror, was with difficulty ruffled by 
external matters, his spirit and actions were,in complete harmony with each 
other. It must be confessed that his days glided away as well befitted the 
life of a citizen, born in poverty and dying in poverty.” 


Besides this, Schubert’s obscurity and comparative insignificance 
. made it seem worth nobody’s while to study his character or explore 
his inner life. There is hardly an acknowledged great man without 
half-a-dozen Boswells lying in wait for him at every turn ready to 
make a note of everything he does or says. Poor Schubert had not a 
single Boswell, and all we know of him is derived from the more or 
less vague recollections of those who are now astonished to find their 
recollections a treasure. To make matters still worse Schubert left 
behind him but scanty memoranda (for the most part full of aphorisms 
and commonplaces), and appears not to have written many letters 
which the recipients thought worth keeping. We are thus shut off 
from the man’s inner life by an impassible barrier, and his true bio- 
grapher will be he who can best interpret the utterances of his genius, 
The real Schubert is not seen in the poor schoolmaster’s son, who lived 
a very ordinary life and died without the means of burial; but in the 
genius who has given to the world unnumbered things of beauty, each 
emphatically ‘a joy for ever.” An analysis of Schubert’s music is 
the best record of his life. 

We are not now going to criticize either Dr. Kreissle’s book or Mr. 
Coleridge’s translation—though on these points we shall have some- 
what to say before concluding. The man is of more consequence than 
the book, and we are so glad to find the latter bringing us closer to 
the former that we are not careful as to the style in which it is done. 
Assuming their truthfulness no one can read Dr. Kreissle’s closing 
chapters without getting at the personality of his hero, or without 
seeing him as he lived and moved in the world. The picture is not 
very charming, but there it is, a desirable thing to have. Looking at 
it we cannot help being struck by the contrast between Schubert and 
all his material surroundings on the one hand, and the creations of his 
genius on the other. The former seem to have been, if not absolutely 
unlovely, at all events unattractive. About the composer’s personal 
appearance Dr. Kreissle says :— 


“ His round and puffy face, low forehead, projecting lips, bushy eyebrows, 
stumpy nose, and short curly hair, gave him that negro look, which corre- 
sponds with that conveyed by the bust which is to be found at the Wahring 
Churchyard. He was under the average height, round-backed and shouldered, 
with plump arms and hands, and short fingers. The expression of his face 
was neither intellectual nor pleasing, and it was only when music or conversa- 





* The Life of Franz Schubert, translated from the German of Kreissle 
von Hellborn. By Arthur Duke Coleridge, M.A., late Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With an Appendix by George Grove, Esq.| {2 vols. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1869. 





tion interested him, and especially if Beethoven was the topic that his eye 
began to brighten, and his features light up with animation.” . 


In harmony with this personal appearance were certain of the com- 
poser’s habits and traits of mind. 


“One reason,” says Dr. Kreissle, ‘for Schubert's gifts remaining so long 
hidden from the eyes of mankind during the lifetime of their possessor was 
his peculiar obstinate and unyielding temperament—qualities, which, without 
prejudice to his out-spoken sense of the value of independence, made him turn 
— ear to the good and practical on the part of many well-meaning 
tiends. 


He appears to have offended many of these friends by his want of 
ordinary courtesy :— 

“If he felt thoroughly happy and very averse to parting with 
the lovely scene and pleasant wine before him, he would ignore some invitation 
he had accepted for the evening.” 


In refined society he was “shy and chary of talk.” 


“Whilst sitting at the piano, his face became very serious, and directly the 
piece ended he used to withdraw to an adjoining room.” 


But among his own friends he was very different, indulging in wit 
and practical jokes, singing his own songs through the teeth of a comb, 
laughing with a “hoarse suppressed chuckle,” and, we are sorry to 
say it, getting drunk. 

‘* Franz,” says his biographer, “liked good wine he refused 
to thin his potations with water; and not having a strong head, it happened 
that . . . . if the right sort of vintage was on the table, our friend 
would occasionally overshoot the mark, and then either become boisterous 
and violent, or, when the wine had completely fuddled him, slink off to a 
corner, where not a syllable in his maudlin state could be got from him.” 


There is too much reason to believe that drink had a hand in his 
early death, for Dr. Kreissle says, “even the illness to which he so 
quickly succumbed must at least in part be ascribed to his fondness for 
strong liquors.” These details bring us very near to one side of the 
composer's personality, and we confess to not liking the prospect. Great 
are the mysteries of our human nature! Who would recognize in the 
queerlooking, awkward, obstinate, and bibulous Schubert, him to whom 
we owe so much of grace and beauty ? But now let us look at the set-off 
against all this. We are told that he was “a good son” (not a bad 
beginning), ‘a firm friend,” “ high minded,” and “ free from all envy 
and hatred ;” “ of an easily-pleased and contented spirit,” and having 
a character made up of “ tenderness and solidity, loveableness and 
sincerity, sociability and melancholy.” Unfortunately these noble 
features in his character could only be known to his intimate friends. 


“In ordinary life,” said one who knew him, ‘‘the opportunity was only 
offered to a sacred few, and to those only on the rarest occasions, of convincing 
themselves of Schubert’s nobility of soul.” 


Hence the world judged him by his least attractive aspect, and it is 
little to be wondered at that the world neglected him. Poor, without 
influence, and overshadowed by Beethoven, Schubert needed help 
from all the gifts of nature, but had only the aid of genius which, as is 
too often the case, stood him in but little stead. 

We will here venture to indicate how the seeming contradictions in 
Schubert's character may be partially explained. The reader is presum- 
ably acquainted with the wonderful delicacy of his music, the graceful 
fancy it displays, and the evidence it gives of the master’s refined 
nature. ‘“ Men do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles,” and he 


‘who poured forth works as beautiful in minute detail as the patterns which 


frost stamps upon our window glass must himself have been a beautiful 
creation of the Supreme Designer. If we knew absolutely nothing of 
Schubert but what can be gathered from a study of his music, we 
should depict him as a melancholy Mendelssohn with all that great 
master’s natural refinement, sensitiveness, and keen appreciation of 
beauty, added to more than his share of sadness. None of us would 
dream of a shy awkward being, coarse of manner, and given to drink. 
In reconciling this discrepancy we get very little help from Dr. Kreissle, 
who as any one unacquainted with book-making would naturally ima- 
gine, ought to have made its elucidation a prominent feature of his work. 
The doctor, however, contents himself with a mere indication of what 
might be done by a genuine biographer. He says :— : 
‘In the preceding pages we have pointed to certain features of Schubert's 
character, so far as they admitted of delineation from the glimpses we have 
had of his outer life—glimpses seldom, if ever, differing in scope and extent 
from those we have of the ordinary every day life of individuals, and giving 
us, therefore, no more than the average materials for forming an estumate of 
his character. A far more accurate, and, of course, more valuable picture, 
could have been made of a nature so peculiar and so delicately organized had we 
analyzed more closely the laboratory and workings of his mind, and, as in many 
instances of great artistic natures, thrown more hght on the mutual relations 
existing between the outer life and intellectual energies of the composer than 
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we have done in this particular instance. Schubert is, perhaps, a single 
instance of a great artist whose outer life had no affinity or connection with 
art. His career was so simple and uneventful, so out of all proportion with 
works which he created like a heaven-sent genius, that we must at last turn 
to them mainly, if we would form any estimate of the wealthy treasures con- 
cealed in the mine of Schubert's heart and spirit.” 


This is just what Dr. Kreissle does not attempt, and the result is as 
conspicuous an example of shirking biography as any with which we are 
acquainted. We shall hardly be expected to do what the doctor has 
left undone, but we cannot help suggesting that the contrast between 
Schubert the man and Schubert the- musician may have been largely 
due to circumstances independent of himself. We heartily agree with 
Carlyle when he tells us:— 


“Instead of saying that man is the creature of circumstance, it would be 
nearer the mark to say that man is the architect of circumstance. It is 
character which builds an existence out of circumstance. From the 
same material one man builds palaces, another hove's; one warehouses, another 
villas ; bricks and mortar are mortar and bricks until the architect can make 
them something else.” 


The truth of this Schubert himself illustrated, since under conditions 
as painful as ever hampered a worker, he built for himself an ever- 
enduring reputation. But it would be absurd to suppose that those 
conditions had no effect upon him. There are action and re-action in 
the moral not less than in the physical world, and Schubert was, in a 
degree, the slave of circumstances over which he held the mastering 
reins. Let the reader make himself acqainted with the depressing 
scenes through which Schubert passed, the poverty of his home in 
youth, the years of drudgery as a teacher in his father’s school, and—- 
passing over the brief time of happiness in the Esterhazy family—the 
struggle both for fame and bread against the coldness of an un- 
appreciative public. Let the reader, we say, become familiar with 
these things, and others like them, and then no longer wonder that 
Schubert was outwardly what we know him to have been. Under 
similar conditions men of genius have broken into the house of life and 
released themselves, at all risks, from the ills they knew but too well. 
Schubert did nothing of the kind. He worked on with a patience and 
hope marvellous to think of, but the iron none the less entered into 
his soul. Need we wonder to see him maudlin in the seats of public 
drinking houses? Surely he, of all men, was tempted to drown cares 
and disappointed hopes in wine. 

We shall not stop to sketch the life of Schubert from the details of 
Dr. Kreissle’s book. It was one, as we have already shown, almost 
barren of interest. Commonplace and uneventful, it had little or no 
influence upon Schubert as a musician, however much it moulded his 
character as a man. 

With regard to the merits and demerits of the biography Mr. 
Coleridge has made accessible to English readers, much might be said. 
Its demerits largely preponderate, and we will at once state our opinion 
that a more unsatisfactory life of a great man can hardly be imagined. 
The author has, to use familiar words, left undone that which he ought 
to have done, and done that which he ought not to have done, and 
there is no health in his book asa result. He evidently took but a 
superficial view of Schubert’s life. Looking at the materials before him, 
and finding them not only scanty but apparently commonplace, he set 
about hunting up collateral matter. He brought to his work the eye ofa 
compiler instead of the brain of a philosopher. The consequence is a 
mass of details, for a large proportion of which nobody cares one jot, 
and the meaning of which in a life of Schubert can only be explained on 
the principle that a book is valuable according to the number of its 
pages. Credit is due to Dr. Kreissle, however, for the pains he 
took to obtain the requisite amount of padding. When Schubert was 
a student at the Konvict he had schoolfellows, teachers, and favourite 
composers as a matter of course, With the stolid patience of a true 
German, our author has hunted up the details of most of their 
lives, He tells us about Josef Eybler, Franz Krommer, Kenner, 
Randhartinger, Anna Milder, Florian Gassmann, and a lot more 
equally uninteresting personages with whom the future com- 
poser came into contact. He even goes so far as to introduce 
us to all the professors at the Konvict, mentioning with pain- 
ful minuteness the very classes they used to teach. Carrying 
this plan well out Dr. Kreissle was able to fill any number of pages 
which should have only the most distant reference to Schubert. But 
he seems to have bethought himself how much would be gained by a 
variety of padding. Acting upon this conception he turned to Schu- 
bert's operas, the libretti of which are, for the most part, of greater 
silliness than the average of their kind. Here were indeed “fresh 
fields and pastures new” for the determined book-maker. We can 
imagine his delight as the happy idea struck him to detail all the inci- 
dents in each plot, and how he hugged himself upon the number of 
pages they would fill, At any rate the story of the operas is told at 
length, and-he who pleases may now make himself familiar vith Die 





Zwillingsbriider, Der Spiegelritter, and their fourteen companions. But 
though all this may have been fun for the doctor, it isanything but fun 
to his readers. In point of fact, one cannot read the book, using that 
term with its ordinary significance. Useful enough for purposes of 
reference, Kreissle’s “ Schubert ” is hardly tolerable in any other respect. 

We shall not attempt minute criticism of Mr. Coleridge’s transla- 
tion, although there is good authority for believing that it is not 
uniformly successful. As to the English in which it is couched, the 
cultivated reader can judge of that for himself. We are not disposed 
to severity on this point, in the case of a book which, whatever its 
faults, is the best life of Schubert available. A successful attempt to 
bring the work before English readers may well cover a multitude of 
sins. One feature in Mr. Coleridge’s ene however, must not be 
passed over. Enumerating those who have had a share in making 
Schubert’s genius known to Englishmen, he very properly names Mr. 
George Grove, Mr. Manns, Mr. Charles Hallé, and Mr. Arthur Chap- 
pell, but makes no allusion whatever to Madame Arabella Goddard. 
The lady’s claims should not have been thus ignored, because they are 
strong and indisputable. More than any other pianist, Madame 
Goddard has kept Schubert before the public by the performance of 
his works; doing so too, when the master was hardly so popular as now. 
Not to acknowledge this was an act of injustice, for which Mr. Coleridge 
ought to atone should a second edition ever be required. 

We have now done with Dr. Kreissle’s work, yet the best part of the 
volumes remains to be noticed. This is not the index (for which, 
however, a good deal could be said), but Mr. George Grove’s appendix. 
Here we find most interesting matter for a future article. 

Tuappgus Eee, 


——— 


ORATORIO CONCERTS. 

The first of a series of six concerts under the above name was given 
on Friday evening. ‘These concerts have been projected by Mr. Joseph 
Barnby with the avowed object of introducing the French pitch, or, as 
it is conventionally termed, “ Diapason Normal.” That very many recog- 
nized judges coincide with Mr. Barnby in the necessity of adopting a 
lower pitch than that now almost universally prevailing in our English 
orchestras is undeniable; nevertheless, it is a question that concerns 
singers and players alone, for to the public generally it is a matter of 
comparative indifference, seeing that nottwo out of five hundred amateurs 
possess ears so musically sensible as to be able to know one key from 
another, away from the paper, where, of course, the printed signature 
is a guide—though, bearing in mind how often, at the Opera and in the 
Concert-Room, singers transpose pieces, without advertising their inten- 
tion of so doing, a guide by no means infallible. The movement 
derives weight, however, in the professional world, from the fact that it 
was commenced at the instigation of our greatest vocal artist, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Barnby’s zealous co-operation may the more readily be 
understood when it is remembered that Mr. Reeves, in Londen at any 
rate, declines to sing at concerts where the pitch accepted among us for 
so long a time is maintained. The first appearance, after a protracted 
absence, of the most popular singer of the day, the first trial of the 
“ Diapason Normal,” and the revival of an oratorio by Handel, which, ex- 
cept at Mr. Charles Hallé’s Manchester concerts, has not been heard for 
many years in England, formed a combination of attractions more than 
enough to account for the enormous audience that filled St. James’s Hall 
on the occasion under notice. 

It was a treat to listen to Jephtha once again under any circumstances. 
That, although composed by Handel in the decline of life, at the age 
of sixty-seven, and while suffering from an attack of gutta serena which 
ended in total loss of sight, it contains some of his finest music, every 
one knows, just as every one knows the Biblical story upon which it 
was constructed, so clumsily treated by Handel’s co-labourer—most 
probably the same Dr. Morell who had previously supplied him with 
the book of Judas Maccabeus. All the choruses are worthy the 
musician who, as a choral writer, has never been equalled; but one 
more especially, in the second part of the oratorio, may rank with 
almost anything of the kind he produced. We refer to “ How dark, 
O Lord, are Thy decrees.” The opening of this chorus is sublime; 
the succeeding movement, “ All our joys to sorrow turning,” a double 
canon, is one of the most ingenious examples of contrapuntal science 
that could be named, and yet sounds so natural and melodious that 
the contrapuntal device is scarcely noticed ; the brief fugato that comes 
next, “ No certain bliss, no solid peace,” is in the freest and most 
vigorous style of Handel when Handel was most vigorous and free; 
while the concluding section, “ Whatever is is right,” is a piece of 
word-painting unsurpassed even by Handel himself, in music the 
greatest of word-painters. And all this is wedded to verse that scarcely 
rises above twaddle ! About the recitatives and airs in Jephtha—‘: Fare- 
well, ye limped streams,” “Deeper and deeper still,” “ Waft her, 
angels,” &¢.—as familiar to lovers of sacred music as the greatest part 
of the rest of the work is unfamiliar, it would be superfluous to speak. 
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Owing to his being frequently compelled to lay aside the pen in conse- 
quence of the nearer and nearer approach of the malady to which 
reference has been made, the composition of this, his last oratorio, 
would appear to have occupied Handel during a longer period than 
Israel, the Messiah, Samson, Joshua, and Solomon together—that is, 
upwards of seven months, between January 21 and August 30 (1751). 
But, in spite of this seeming proof of unwonted labour in the man who 
had given but twenty-seven days to Israel in Egypt, the music bears no 
trace of fatigue, much less of exhausted invention. That the oratorio 
is long, very long, much too long, indeed, cannot be denied; nor are 
we disposed to rate Mr. Barnby for the unsparing curtailments he has 
made, in order to bring it within reasonable limits. We care little 
about what is lost of Storge and Zebel, the wife and half-brother of 
Jephtha ; nor are we sorry to be rid of Hamor, one of the most insipid 
bores of whom tedious poetaster ever made offer to composer—and no 
composer suffered more than Handel in this respect. Still there are 
several pieces far too good to dispense with. Among them a quartet 
(« O spare your daughter”), in which Storge, Hamor, and Zebel vainly 
intercede with Jephtha to recall his fatal vow, and a chorus, “ Theme 
sublime ”—both in the raciest and most genuine manner of their author. 
Other numbers might be singled out; but the two we have named will 
suffice as special instances. ‘The orchestration of Jephtha being meagre, 
even for Handel, who invariably deferred this particular part of his 
labour to the end, and who in hia last etruggle against physical debility 
was severely tried, “additional accompaniments” were deemed re- 
quisite ; and the admirers of Handel can hardly feel otherwise than 
satisfied that the task of preparing these “ additional accompaniments” 
was assigned to such thoroughly competent hands as those of Mr. 
Arthur 8, Sullivan. Mr, Sullivan has accomplished his by no means 
easy task with singular ability—an ability all the more to be respected 
inasmuch as it has not led him, confident in his musical powers, to do 
anything in excess, What he has added to Handel’s score is, without 
excepting a single point, suggested by that which Handel himself has 
written. In the full choruses—such as ‘“O God, behold our sore 
distress,” “‘ When His loud voice in thunder spoke,” “In glory high, 
in might serene,” ‘“ How dark, O Lord,” “ Ye house of Gilead,” &c., 
the work was easy enough to a practised musician like Mr. Sullivan; 
but we would particularly call attention to the very effective employ- 
ment of the entire body of wind instruments in the melodious chorus, 
“Cherub and Seraphim ;” to the charming use made of flutes, oboes, 
clarionets, bassoons, and horns (four) in the air for Iphis, with semi- 
chorus, “ Welcome as the cheerful light,” in which the second violin 
part is re-written, a part for violas added, and the triangle introduced 
with characteristic effect; and to the airs generally—among them 
more especially, “‘ The smiling dawn of happy days” (Iphis), “ Waft 
her, angels,” and “For ever blessed be Thy holy name” (Jephtha), 
the added accompaniments to which are as delicate as they are satisfy- 
ing. The addition of an organ part throughout the chorus, “ Doubtful 
fear,” is extremely happy; while in Storge’s impressive air, ‘‘ Scenes 
of horror,” the free employment of the wind instruments, though 
apparently suggested by Mozart’s added accompaniments to “ The 
people that walked in darkness” (Afessiah), is none the less appropriate 
and welcome. In short, Mr. Sullivan is entitled to general credit for 
the studiedly careful manner in which he has performed a task that 
might have tempted him to more than the judicious could approve. 
While what he has done is well done, he has neither done too much 
Nor too little. 

About the performance of Jephtha we are not called upon to speak at 
length. The orchestra was excellent ; the chorus was composed, in a 
great measure, of the members of Mr. Barnby’s well-known choir, and 
Mr. Barnby himself was the conductor. ‘The choruses, on the whole, 
were very fairly given, some unexceptionably, although a certain want 
of vigour and precision was not infrequently remarked. A new (tem- 
porary) organ, built expressly for these concerts by Messrs. Bryceson, 
and accommodated to the “ Diapason Normal,” was found occasionally of 
good use; but the name of the gentleman who presided at it was not 
set down in the programmes. Altogether the orchestra, vocal and instru- 
mental, numbered something like 350 performers. The solo singers 
were Misses Banks and Mayfield, Madame Emmeline Cole, Malle. 
Drasdil, Signor Foli, and Mr. Sims Reeves, promoter-in-chief of the 
new movement for the reduction of our concert pitch. All sang care- 
fully and well, Miss Banks being especially happy in two airs—“The 
smiling dawn” and “Farewell, ye limpid streams,” and Malle. Drasdil 
giving much earnestness to “Scenes of horror, scenes of woe.” But, 
as might have been anticipated, the honours fell to Mr. Sims Reeves, the 
hero of the: evening, whose appearance in the orchestra was the signal 
for loud and general applause. Mr. Reeves omits a good deal of the 
music assigned to Jephtha, makes considerable curtailments in the 
bravura air, ‘His mighty arm,” and, notwithstanding the “ diapason 
normal,” if we are not mistaken, still transposes “ Waft her, angels, 
through the skies” half a tone, But the only reason for regretting 
what he omits is the absolutely perfect manner in which he sings what 





he retains. Nobler declamation of recitative than his—take as an 
example, “‘O Zebul, Hamor, and my dearest wife,” where Jepitha 
reveals the vow he has made of sacrificing his daughter, Iphis—could 
not be well imagined ; nor truer pathos than that which characterizes 
his delivery of the famous soliloquy, ‘Deeper and deeper still.” With 
what calm repose and finished expression Mr. Reeves sings “ Watt her, 
angels,” need not be told. Enough that he has never sung it better 
than on Friday night. The demand for a repetition of this fine per- 
formance was unanimous; but, true to the policy he has so commendably 
and resolutely tried to follow with regard to encores, Mr. Reeves 
declined to repeat the air, and after some little time Miss Banks was 
allowed to proceed with the recitative, “Ye sacred priests.” ‘This 
recitative ushers in the beautiful air, Farewell, ye limpid streams,” 
which, had “ Waft her, angels,” been sung twice, would inevitably have 
lost half its effect. It were well if every public singer would second Mr, 
Reeves in his efforts to do away with encores, and as well if Mr. Reeves 
himself did not occasionally swerve from his own adopted principle. 

And now we shall be expected to say a word or two about the result 
of this first experiment with the “ Diapason Normal.” Well, we candidly 
confess that, as the performance went on, the difference between the 
Napoleon pitch (we have no Napoleon here to despotically rule such 
affairs) and our own seemed so slight as hardly to be worth taking 
into serious account. Nevertheless, it is merely a question of expedi- 
ency; and if singers, players, managers, directors, and conductors can 
be agreed upon the matter and if the money indispensable io carrying 
out the reform be obtained, we see no reason why the pitch should not 
be lowered to the “ Diapason Normal.” We are convinced that if all our 
orchestral conductors consent to adopt one fixed ratio—providing, as we 
have hinted, that the money is forthcoming—there can be no difficulty 
in arranging the matter. Neither Mr. Costa nor any other conductor 
would oppose the movement; but, as Government takes no notice of 
such questions, those most interested should bestir themselves to find 
the funds, 

Oe 


WATSON UPON LISZT. 
The New York Philharmonic Society lately performed Abbé Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poem, whereupon Watson's Art Journal hits cut right and 
left as thus :— 


“ Liszt’s Symphonic Poem is a diseased exaggeration of a mind 
almost hopelessly blank as to melodic inspiration. It is a series of 
passages rude and crude; it is a constant straining after unnatural and 
disagreeable effects, which are triumphantly obtained, to the disgust of 
every one. It is a series of whinings, moanings, and groanings, and 
mental distortions, redeemed by only one glimpse of beauty—the 
prayer—which is dismissed as rapidly as possible, as though it was out 
of place in the midst of so much arid barrenness. The symphony is 
intended to portray the feelings of a lunatic, high up on a mountain, 
and alone. If Liszt views nature in its grandeur and beauty, afier the 
manner of his own description, he must have studied her secrets, while 
suffering under a severe attack of cholera, for his musical gripings are 
constant and tremendous, and disgusting. 

“ This composition is not music, for it contains none of the elements 
of beauty which truly constitute music. It isa series of incoherent 
ravings which tell nothing, and are not only devoid of interest, but are 
positively shocking and offensive. Of what use is his acknowledged 
mastery of the orchestra, if he only uses his knowledge to produce 
abominations. His admirers talk of his profound, metaphysical 
thoughts, if they are so vague in the creator’s brain, that he cannot 
reproduce them comprehensively ? Such music we believe to be 
positively injurious to the cause of art. It is false, morbid, and soul- 
less; unfit to place beside the works of clear, bright minds, and 
altogether unworthy to be placed upon our Philharmonic programmes. 

“We do not know who is responsible for the selection of this night- 
mare music, but whoever it may be, the power of further selection 
should be taken from him. The Philharmonic is not an experimental 
society, nor is it an arena in which to trot out bad novelties. ‘The sub- 
acribers pay heavily for their six concerts, and have a right to expect 
the finest selections that can be made, We do not object to the pro- 
duction of novelties—on the contrary, we welcome them most cordially ; 
but no novelty presented should be below the high standard which has 
been established by the past course of the Philharmonic Society. The 
society has by no means exhausted the réperioire of the great works ; 
let them not then wander far away to bring back rubbish, but content 
themselves and their subscribers, with the priceless gems which are 
within their reach. . 

“his very bad work was very badly played, and at its close re- 
ceived the distinguished honour of being hissed.” 








Mote. Oreent made her début at the Lyrique, on Monday week, as 
Violetta, Her success is stated to have been but moderate, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Madame Schumann has returned, and is playing with all that fine 
energy and earnest sympathy with the music she has in hand for which 
she is noted, and by which she forces her hearers to share her own 
enthusiasm. ‘The accomplished pianist made her first appearance at the 
second of those Saturday afternoons now at length assuming the name to 
which they are so well entitled of “Saturday Popular Concerts,” and 
which are areal boon to the many lovers of good music, who, residing in 
the surburbs, do not care to be a long way from home at an hour before 
midnight. It was somewhat disappointing to Madame Schumann’s 
many admirers that she should have selected for her début, instead of 
one of the sonatas of Beethoven, so comparatively unimportant a com- 
position as Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat minor; but she gave this “jeu 
d’ esprit Polonais” with such fire and so thorough an appreciation of its 
scope and character that the audience called her back at the end, and 
she was obliged to play again—her choice this time being the Romance 
in D minor from Robert Schumann’s “Op. 22.” More welcome 
than either was the quintet in E flat, for pianoforte and string 
quartet, by the same composer, which is always a treat to hear 
when Schumann’s widow is at the piano. How Madame Schu- 
mann interprets this cherished work, with Herr Joachim, prince of 
violinists, and Signor Piatti, prince of violoncellists, at her side, need 
hardly be told. At her next appearance, on the Monday evening 
following, she played with the same vigour and success the first of her 
late husband’s eight Novelletten, as well as Schubert’s Impromptu in F 
minor, one of the four pieces (all entitled Jmpromptus), whieh, unsup- 
ported by a shadow of authority, Schumann would have combined as a 
single work—so that “the art might be richer by a sonata.” Being 
encored in the last, she substituted another bagatelle, not by Schubert, 
but by Schumann—a Fantaisiestiick which stands in high favour with 
the partisans of Schumann’s music, and which obtained for its fair 
executant a second recal. The concerted piece selected for Madame 
Schumann on this occasion was Haydn’s genial and spirited trio in G 
major, in which her partners were Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti. 
The performance was as spirited as the music, and, though the trio 
came at the very end of the concert, it was listened to with as much 
interest as if it had been at the beginning. 

At the afternoon concert of Saturday Madame Schumann performed 
Beethoven’s sonata in D minor, Op. 31 (not “Op, 29,” as is persis- 
tently stated—“ Up. 29” being the string quintet in C major), together 
with the same composer’s grand trio in B flat, Op. 97, with Herr Joa- 
chim and Signor Pezze, as the violin and violoncello—Signor Pezze 
acting as substitute for Signor Piatti, who was absent on account of 
indisposition. In both these fine works she has been heard before, and 
in the trio the frequenters of the Monday Popular Concerts had already 
applauded Herr Pauer this winter,so that further comment is unnecessary. 

At the concerton Monday night, the 14th of the present season, Madame 
Schumann played the seventeen Variations Sérieuses, composed by 
Mendelssohn, at Leipsic, in 1841 (first introduced at the Monday 
Popular Concerts by Herr Pauer, six or seven years ago), and played 
them with a vigour, impetuosity, and varied expression peculiarly her 
own. Being unanimously called back at the end, she resumed her 
place at the pianoforte, and performed, con amore, the Nacht-Stuck, 
another of the many fugitive pieces with which her late husband has en- 
riched the repertory of the pianoforte. Madame Schumann also joined 
Herr Joachim in Beethoven’s sonata, Op, 24 (in F), which was placed 
at the end of the programme, and pleased none the less on that account. 

But it was not the pianoforte music, nor even Mozart’s noble quintet, 
in C minor, for string instruments, heard for the first time in St. James’s 
Hall, that created the sensation of the evening. It was a concerto 
for two violins (principal) accompanied by a double quartet of string 
instruments, the composition of John Sebastian Bich. Herr Joachim, 
not long since, had introduced the single concerto, in A minor, 
of the same composer (previously made known by him at one of the 
concerts of the defunct Musical Society), with signal success; but the 
« double-concerto,” in D minor, had probably never been heard before 
in London. It produced even a more lively impression than the other. 
That an instrumental work at least a century and a quarter old 
should cast everything else into the shade, at a performance in which 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schubert, and Beethoven had took seems 
strange; but such was actually the case on Monday. True, the concerto 
itself is a masterpiece, full of vigorous life, replete with genuine me- 
lody, original and individual from end to end. Bach only could have 
written it, though any other composer would have been proud to claim 
any part of it. The first and last movements, both in D minor, 
are brimful of spirit; the second movement—a largo, in F major— 
is one of the most continuously tuneful and lovely things 
we know of. The two leading violin parts are dovetailed with 
marvellous skill, and the whole is wonderfully effective. The concerto 
was magnificently executed, Herr Joachim and M. Sainton (well 
matched) taking the solo parts, MM. Riee, Pollitzer, Watson, Zerbini, 





Blagrove, Zerbini jun., Pezze, Aylward, and Reynolds playing the 
double quartet accompaniment. The reception awarded to this per- 
formance was quite extraordinary. ‘The first movement—a thing 
almost unprecedented—was rapturously encored, and had not Herr 
Joachim acceded to the wish of the audience it is doubtful whether 
they would have allowed the largo that follows to be heard, Nothing 
hurt by its temporary postponement, this heavenly slow movement 
was listened to with equal delight, and applauded with equal warmth ; 
while the vigorous, well-sustained, animated finale made a worthy 
climax to the whole, At the conclusion the applause was deafening, 
and prolonged until Herr Joachim and M. Sainton came forward to 
acknowledge it. 

Herr Joachim, by the way, has been doing good service this 
season. His leading of the first of Beethoven’s so-called “ Posthumous 
Quartets” (in E flat, Op. 127) has not been surpassed—indeed, we 
may safely say, has not been equalled—in our remembrance 
of quartet playing; and this, the absolutely faultless execution 
of Signor Piatti in the bass part, and the manifold beauties of the work 
itself, which, though occupying nearly one hour in performance, kept 
the attention of the audience alive to the very end, produced an effect 
so unmistakable that an early repetition of the quartet may be looked 
upon as a matter of certainty. All the five ‘‘ Posthumous Quartets” 
(the epithet, in spite of recognized facts, will always stick to them) 
have now been given at the Monday Popular Concerts—thanks in a 
great measure to Herr Joachim. 

At the concert on Monday next a wholly unknown trio by Schubert, 
for violin, viola, and violoncello, is to be played by Herr Joachim, Mr, 
Blagrove, and Signor Piatti; Herr Joachim is to lead the famous 
« Rasoumowski” quartet of Beethoven in E minor; and Mr. Charles 
Hallé is to play the some composer’s sonata in A flat, Op. 110, 


Pan SES EY | ETE W 
MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CONCERTS. 


The first concert of the fourteenth season took place on the 4th inst., 
when a programme of unexceptionable quality was provided. As a truly 
loyal subject, Mr, Leslie commenced with the National Anthem, solo 
by Miss Edith Wynne. To this succeeded Mendelssohn’s music to 
Shakspere’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, in which the musician has 
triumphantly vindicated the claims of his art and shown himself, both 
in conception and execution, in every way equal to the greatest poet 
the world has yet seen, ‘Chat the overture should have. been written 
when Mendelssohn was but seventeen years of age would appear mar- 
vellous did we not know what he had composed previously (witness the 
Ottet and numerous quartets now so familiar to those who take an 
interest in music, thanks to the Monday Popular Concerts), and if any 
argument were needed to induce the family to give to the public the 
numerous compositions which are so persistently and strongly withheld, 
this one piece should be sufficient, as everything that proceeded from 
his pen must be more or less instinct with genius. The motet for double 
choir, “In exitu Israel,” by Samuel Wesley, presented (musically) 
as strong a contrast as could be well conceived to the work which went 
before it; the one an embodiment of an exquisite fairy tale, all imagi- 
nation and poetry, the other a wonderful example of the strict. school 
of church writing, and perhaps one of the best compositions of the kind 
that has been produced during the last century. Replete with difficulties, 
it was nevertheless sung better, on the whole, than it has yet been in 
London, its performance at the Gloucester Festival of 1865 being the 
worst, although conducted by the composer’s son. Macfarren’s ‘‘ Ah! 
why do we love?” followed by Mendelssohn’s pianoforte concerto in D 
minor, played with Madame Schumann’s well-known energy and accent, 
brought the first part to a close. 

Schubert's Song of Miriam (fully noticed on its production at the 
Crystal Palace and now heard for the first time in London), solos by 
Miss Edith Wynne, the effect of whose charming voice is at times 
marred by the tremolo, too common an attribute of singers of the period, 
and Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, with Madame Schubert as pianist, were 
both given to the great enjoyment of the audience. Mozart’s superb 
overture to Die Zauberflote, brought to a closs one of the mos 
interesting concerts imaginable, the pieces selected and the general 
execution alike reflecting the highest credit upon Mr. Henry Leslie, 
whose enterprise and holgment deserve the cordial support of all who 
are interested in the progress of really good music. 

The second concert announced for the 18th will be almost entirely 
vocal, At the third (March 4th), Herr Joachim is promised. 

Drinkwater Harp. 





Mowicu.—During the summer, the stage at the Theatre Royal is to 
be relaid, for the performance, in autumn, of Rheingold, the prelude to 
Herr R. Wagner’s Mibelungen Trilogy. he scenic difficulties in the 
work are said to be something tremendous, 
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CARL PHIL. EMANUEL BACHS “CLAVIER- 
SONATEN, RONDO'’S, UND FREIE PHANTASIEN 
FUR KENNER UND LIEBHABER.” NEUE AUS- 
GABE VON E. F. BAUMGART, BRESLAU, BEI 
F. E. C. LEUCKART (CONST. SANDER). 1 SAMM- 
LUNG. P. 1 THLER., 20 SGR.* 

(Continued from page 84.) 

The new editor, E. F. Baumgart, offers us a true version of the 
original, which we hope will, at the present day, as in the time of 
Emanuel Bach, find plenty of “ connoisseurs and amateurs” delighted 
with these compositions in their primitive form, for they merely 
appear in a finer outward garb, everything essential being unchanged. 
Speaking of this edition Herr Baumgart says among other things, 
mixed up with various observations worthy of attention concerning the 
way these Sonatas should be performed, etc. :— : 

“These compositions were not intended to be, as, indeed, they can- 
not be, at the present day, music for the entertainment of the general 
public ; they will certainly be restricted now as before to connoisseurs 
and amateurs, how great the number of such personsis, being a fact that 
remains to be proved. They will possess significance only for him who 
is not discouraged from seriously studying them, in order that, out of 
their form which has become unusual, and is apparently often empty, 
he may perceive and render livingly their purport. The mere cir- 
cumstance of playing them through would not, in the present state of 
executive skill, possess for long even the charm of difficulty, though 
the latter will be encountered frequently enough, if we try to seize the 
meaning and convey it expressively to others. On this account, the 
most difficult pieces will not be those which, by bold modulations, 
saucy bounds of thought, sharp contrasts, and brilliant figures, display, 
at least in detail, an unmistakable physiognomy, but precisely those 
which appear to flow most simply, quietly, and equably. There are 
only a few directions for style ; the performer himself has to produce in 
the presumed uniformity, with careful attention to all the important 
intervals and figures of tone, light and shade in animated, manifold, 
and yet moderate variety. 

“It would have been easy, by the introduction of special directions, 
which might have been marked as subsequent additions, to facilitate 
the comprzhension of these pieces. But it seemed preferable to omit 
all such additions. ‘l'hey would have represented only the opinion of 
one individual, when other readings would frequently have appeared 
equally well-grounded, and they would, therefore, have proved a hin- 
drance rather than a help to many players. Anyone who can adopt his 
mind to this music, and warm intellectually to it, will discover the 
proper expression, and assuredly manage it, as being his own, with 
greater freedom and intensity, than notions merely accepted from 
another. He will, too, find by experience that, in very many passages, 
different modes of rendering will appear justifiable at different times. 
In fact, this will strike him as a right, the limitation of which would 
have been inadmissible, If the melody, generally precisely marked, 
and sharply characterized, is once vividly understood, the increase or 
diminution of force, the retarding or accelerating the tempo, the intona- 
tion, and such like details, will suggest themselves, though words or 
signs to denote them are given in insufficient number compared to the 
superfluity of the present day. 

“ Similarly we have avoided all harmonic padding, though we antici- 
pate it will be greatly missed by many persons accustomed to the 
modern orchestral fulness of pianoforte arrangements. Where Bach— 
in his way—wants massive chord-composition, he has intimated the fact; 
when he has not done so, he does not want it. The majority of the 
present compositions should be regarded as duets, for a vocal and 
accompanying part, though three and even more parts are frequently 
enough employed, when the thought appeared to require them, But 
simplicity, as much as a number of parts, is the object in view. Bach’s 
great aim, both as a performer and as a composer, was to sing upon the 
piano. It was to this he wanted to lead up by his Pianoforte School (see 
the ‘ Hinleitung z. Versuch,’ &c., § 2); it was on this account that he 
wanted no ‘idle,’ no ‘drumming bass ;’ that he required that (same 
work, p, 107) ‘the accompanying parts must, as far as possible, spare 
the hand which has the predominating melody, so that it may skilfully 
and without hindrance, bring out the said melody with perfect freedom.’ 
Our greatly improved powers of execution certainly enable us, even 
with greater harmonic fulness, to bring out a great deal which was then 
difficult, nay, even impossible ; but, if we would learn from history, we 
must accept historical phenomena as they are, and not as we wish 





* Carl Phil. Emanuel Bach's “ Pianoforte Sonatas, Rondos, and free 
Fantasias, for Connoisseurs and Amateurs.” New edition by BE. F. 
Baumgart.” Breslau: F. EB. C. Leuckart (Const. Sander). Number 1. 


they were. ‘Thus Bach was not to be arranged, but to be understood 
exclusively in his own fashion.—To understand his singing pianoforte, 
let us just follow his advice, and pay especial attention to good singers, 
‘ We learn thereby to think singing, and we should do well to sing a 
thought ourselves, in order to hit upon the right way of rendering it.’ 
(P. 107). It is true that the art of singing has very much changed 
since his time, yet his advice to think singing, and to begin by singing 
gently to ourselves whatever we wish to convey to others, is now as 
then the best for enabling us to play good pianoforte music, old and new, 
inareally musicalmanner. No one ever will render a recitative movement 
of Em. Bach’s at all tolerably unless he sings it to himself, exactly as 
with Beethoven. ‘This applies to innumerable passages of Em. Bach's 
slow movements, and no less so to the quicker ones; nay, precisely in 
these latter, the figures are frequently not to be treated otherwise than 
the fioriture and bravura ornaments of skilful singers, if we would have 
them adorn, not overload and conceal, the fundamental forms. 

“ Closely connected with expressive melody is the right employment 
of freedom in time, which is as justly and as necessarily to be required in 
the compositions of Em. Bach as in those of Beethoven—and, indeed, 
in all music full of purport. Bach himself accounts this expressly and 
unmistakably one of the requisites of a good style: ‘Though a 
player, so as not to become obscure, must treat all pauses as well as 
notes according to the strict standard of the rate of movement chosen, 
except in fermatas and cadences, he may frequently commit expressly 


where, for the sake of effect, both the notes and pauses are some- 
times allowed to last longer than the style of composition demands.’ 
(P. 114); herecommends, under certain circumstances, ‘a gently gradual 
hurrying,’ and again, ‘a sleepy delay in the time,’ ‘ dragging and going 
forward,’ and when we see how, in this publication, he jumps about, like 
our most modern composers, from one tune to another, how, in the 
midst of € time, he suddenly thrusts in a pause of a bar in 2 time. 
(Part II, Rondo I); how he allows a piece in 2 time to die away 
gradually in $ time (Part ILI, Sonata II, middle movement); how, in 
the freeest manner imaginable, he remodels a small bit of two bars, and 
spins it out into seventeen, so that the bar lines seem almost inconveni- 
ent (Part 1V, Rondo, about two pages before the conclusion); when 
we ourselves become acquainted with the not unfrequent recitative 
passages, the embellished cadences, the free introductions of, and tran- 
sitions to, certain pieces (Part II, Sonata VI, Andante, and Sonata lV, 
end of movement I); and, lastly, with the free Fantasias—when we 
do this, we must come of our own accord to the conclusion that Bach 
must not be played by the metronometer.—But let no one commit the 
error of mistaking freedom in time for a wild tempo rubato, and of distort- 
ing features moved by passion into a countenance demoniacally convulsed ; 
warmth of conception is not devouring fire, nor dream-like vacillation 
the reeling of a drunkard.” 
(To be continued.) 
—— 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN MUSICIANS. 


The forty-seventh annual meeting of the above society was held on 
Tuesday, at the office, 18, Rathbone Place. A fall attendance of the 
members being present, Mr. John Henry Klitz was unanimously called 
to the chair. In opening the proceedings, the chairman said it was his 
pleasing duty to congratulate the members upon the prosperous results 
whieh attended the working of the Society of British and Foreign 
Musicians during the past year. The total receipts had amounted 
to £510 7s. 3d.; the expenditure to £366 18s.; leaving a balance 
in the society’s favour of £143 9s, 8d.; the vested capital now amount- 
ing to over £2,000. This statement was received with every evidence 
of satisfaction, and a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman terminated 
the proceedings. The honourable and independent means by which 
this society has been supported since its commencement in 1822, solely 
through the untiring and indefatigable exertions of its members, and 
the prominent position which it now holds is a gratifying proof of good 
and careful management. The object of the society is, firstly, to provide 
a fund for the relief of its members during sickness; secondly, to 
superannuate those who, overcome by old age or any other unavoidable 
calamity, may become unable to follow their profession; thirdly, to 
allow a sum of money in the case of the death of a member or member's 
wife. These having hitherto formed its chief duties, it is now the wish 
of many to add a fund for widows and orphans of deceased members. 
When the arduous nature of the profession and the vicissitudes and 
accidents attendant upon its exercise are taken into consideration, it Is 
sincerely to be hoped that such a fund may be speedily organized. The 
first objects of the society having been so successfully carried out, it now 
only remains that such a laudable object may receive the entire support 
of each and every member, in order to carry out, to the fullest extent, 
the motto of the society,: “To help the suffering and bear their woe.” — 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


FOURTH MORNING PERFORMANCE, 
THIS DAY (SATURDAY), FEBRUARY 18ru, 1869. 


To commence at Three o'clock, 


Programme. 

QUARTET, in F major, Op. 18, No, 1, for two Violins, Viola, 
and Violoncello—MM. JoacuiMy L. Rigs, Henry BuaGrove, 
and Piatti eee ove ove woe coe soo ese 

SONG, “The Bird and the Maiden ”—Miss Anna JewE Lt (Cla- 
rionet Obbligato—Mr. LAZARUS) we eae ewe 

CAPRICE, in A minor, Op. 33, No. 1, for Pianoforte alone— 
Herr Paver ... ove eco tte ove ove ove ooo 

ADAGIO, in F major, for Violin, with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment—Herr Joaonim ove ove ove ove ove ove 

BONG, “La Poste"—Miss Auna JEWELL ... as on oop 

SEPTET, in D minor, for Pianoforte, Flute, Oboe, French Horn, 
Viola, Violoncello, and Double Bass—MM. Paver, Rapc.irre, 
Barret, C, Harper, Hewry BLacaove, ReyNowps, and Piatti 


ConDUCTOR Mr. BENEDIOT. 


SIXTEENTH CONCERT OF THE ELEVENTH SEASON, 


MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 1éra, 1869. 
To commence at Eight o'clock. 


Beethoven, 





Programme, 
PART I. 

QUARTET, in E minor, Op. 59, No, 3 (dedicated to Count 
Rasoumowski), for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello—MM, 
Joacnim, L, Rigs, Henry Biacrove, and Piatti oe ove 

AIR, “ Salve dimora casta @ pura” (Faust)—Mr. Vernon Ricsy 
(Violin Obbligato— Herr Joacutm) one ove eee ooo 

SONATA, in A flat, Op. 110, for Pianoforte alone—Mr. CHARLES 
HAs ... ove ove ove ose ove . ove eee 

PART II. 

TRIO, in B flat (posthumous), for Violin, Viola, and Violoncello 
(first time of performance )—MM., Joacuim, Henry BuaGkoveg, 
TC are ne ee ar | 

BONG, “ Thou whom I vow'd to love"—Mr, Vernon Ricsy . Schubert, 

SONATA, in A major (No. 17 of Hallé’s Edition), for Pianoforte 
and Violin—MM. CHarves Haug and Herr Joacuim -. Mozart. 


Mr. BENEDICT. 


Beethoven, 
Gounod. 


Beethoven, 


ConpucTor 





Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets may be had of Austin, 28, 
Piccadilly ; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; and of Chappell & Co., 50, New 
Bond Street. 

N.B,—The Entrance to the Orchestra will, in future, be by the door in Piccadilly 
Place only. 


 Fistoire be Pulmerin d'@libe fila du Roy Fuorenvos de 


Macrpons et de La Bette Griane, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Jeu Maugin, dit le Petit Angenin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for Forty Guineas. 

Enquire of Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Veriras.— Without referring to individual cases, we may state that 
the general custom is as described by your informant. The difference 
between the French diapason normal and our own opera pitch is the 
difference (in vibrations) between 870 and 910—about three-eighths of 
a tone, 











DEATH. 


On the 3rd inst., Ropert Kee.zy, Esq., the celebrated comedian, 
aged 75. 





NOTICE. 

The Musica WorRLD will henceforth be published on Fray, in 
time for the evening mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
in the current number. 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MUSICAL WoRLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 
delivery. 
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REVIVALS. 


S a rule, revivals are objectionable. Whatever may be said 
by those who wax sentimental over the ‘‘ good old times,” 
this world is a progressive world, and any dragging back into the 
present of what the past has taken with it a mistake. We are 
fond of imagining a future all ‘“ sweetness and light,” and a past 
all poetry and romance. The future may be what we dream, but 
the years that lie behind us owe their enchantment to distance. 
If we could only get nearer to them the glamour would fade away, 
and we should see little worth appropriating! But while this is 
true in matters of religion, customs, observances, and things 
generally, an exception is foundin matters of art. We do not want 
the polytheism of old Greece, but should like to revive her 
architecture and her sculpture. We care little about the England 
of Elizabeth, but should be decidedly pleased to have back again 
her poets and dramatists. A hundred other illustrations are at 
hand did the thing illustrated require them. But there is a 
qualification of which we ought not to lose sight. Every Greek 
sculptor was not a Phidias, nor every Greek architect he who 
built the Parthenon, any more than every Elizabethan dramatist 
was a Shakspere. In the past there were statues and statues, 
temples and temples, plays and plays. We may say the same of 
music. There were giants in the old days; there were also dwarfs, 
and it will be well to bear the difference in mind. Men are apt to go 
to extremes, and, if the revival fever wax strong, a tendency to 
disinter rubbish is certain to show itself. With very many people 
the age of a composition determines the warmth of its acceptance. 
We have met with those who look with reverence upon an old 
manuscript, and turn over its pages with a tenderness in propor- 
tion to their antiquity. If the contents are worthless, it is valued 
none the less, but should they include a decent passage, as much 
gratulation follows as comes from the discovery by a Wagnerite of 
two intelligible bars in his master’s works. This unreasoning 
worship of the antique should be checked ; nevertheless, such of the 
antique as deserves another fate than obscurity ought to be revived. 
Weare glad to note a disposition in the public mind to favour this 
latter process. The production at the Monday Popular Concerts 
of two important and interesting works by Sebastian Bach, at the 
Crystal Palace, of Handel’s Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day, and at St. 
James’s Hall, of the same master’s Jephtha, betoken a healthy 
spirit of research, and a not less healthy appreciation of what is good 
among old things. We hope this is an earnest of other revi- 
vals, and of the taste with which they are all to be conducted. 
The field of research is so large and so rich, that not a word need 
be said to indicate its whereabouts or its wealth. It lies all around 
us, a veritable ‘Tom Tiddler’s ground” of (musical) gold and 
silver. 

We can hardly blame a neglect of the older masters, which, 
however, ought no longer to continue. Since their day, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, have arisen, and the world has been 
blinded to lesser lights by the dazzling radiance of those mighty 
luminaries. Not only was this result very natural, but it is one 
upon which we may congratulate ourselves. Those are to be 
pitied who are not sensible of the sun’s fullest glory. But 
now that we are getting familiar with the greatest of great 
masters, we may fittingly remember the masters who were great 
but not greatest. Our taste should be as catholic as possible. 
Polytheism in music is an admirable thing, and we would rather 
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see 8 man with as many musical gods as a Hindoo has idols—pro- 

yided he group them in order of true merit—than with a few, be 

they ever 60 well chosen, which monopolize his whole attention. 
——0 


E understand that the place of Organist at the Leeds Parish 
Church has been declared vacant and that the Church 
Committee have advertized for candidates. This church has long 
been celebrated for its unusually numerous and excellent choir, 
and for the admirable mannner in which full Cathedral Ser- 
vice is performed. The organist is understood to receive a large 
salary, and, altogether, he may be said to hold the most important 
post of its class in the kingdom. The church has a very large 
and fine organ (with, inter alia, great organ by Schulze, and one of 
the finest swells Hill ever made, which is saying about as much as 
need be said), and the congregation will hardly be satisfied with 
an organist of ordinary pretensions. There are first-class organists 
to be had no doubt ; but the nature of the service requires, also, a 
player of long Cathedral experience, and such a combination is not 
easily met with. It has been rumoured that Dr. Spark, organist 
of the Leeds Town Hall, is a candidate for the vacant appoint- 
ment. Dr. Spark’s ability as an executant is notorious, while 
his experience of Church music is known to have been continuous 
from his choir-boy days in Exeter Cathedral down to the present 
time. These things, and the fact of his being on the spot, 
considered, we do not see how the Committee could elect a fitter 
man. 
—9——. 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Miss Lavra Cannam, a young and rising vocalist, gave her second 
concert on Monday evening, at the Beaumont Institution. She sang 
most effectively (with Mr. Walter Reeves) Balfe’s “List, dearest, 
list,” from Keolanthe, Ganz’s “ Nightingale Trill,” and Nicola di 
Giosa’s canzonet, “I’m a Fishermaiden,” which gained a unanimous 
encore. Mr. Albert James sang “ Alice, where art thou?” as an 
encore to “ Love’s Request,” very pleasingly, and Mr. Walter Reeves 

ve Wallace’s song of “ The Sea is a jovial Comrade,” in good style. 

iss Kate, in ‘ Love hailed a little Maid,” and Miss Lily Simister, 
in a canzonet by Haydn, sang well. The latter was encored. Miss 
Ellen Jarman played Weber’s Concertstiick with much brilliancy, and 
was loudly applauded, as was Mr. Lansdowne Cottell after a perform- 
ance of ‘The Carnival of Venice.” Mr. Cottell also accompanied. 

Here Cart Hause gave an evening concert, on Thursday, the 4th 
inst., at the Hanover Square Rooms, which attracted a large audience. 
Herr Hause exhibited his usual ability and judgment in seven pieces com- 

by Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, and himself; after each of which 

e@ was loudly and deservedly applauded. The concert-giver was 
assisted by Herr Emil Koettlitz, a young German pianist, who played 
a Bourée by Dupont, and an arrangement of the march from Tannhauser. 
Miss Hayes, a young lady who has studied in Italy, gave a song from 
Linda and “ Una voce poco fa,” and joined Miss Bourne and Mr. Frank 
Elmore in Balfe’s trio, ‘I’m not the Queen.” This lady has a sym- 
pathetic voice, considerable execution, and sings with taste. She 
was loudly applauded. Miss Fanny Armytage sang with much artistic 
feeling a song by Herr Hause, and Pacini’s “Il soave e bel,” and Mr. 
Frank Elmore made a most favourable impression in ‘“ Adelaide.” 
Mr. Arthur Kentchen, a young and fresh baritone, gave “ The Village 
Blacksmith ” with correct taste. He possesses a good voice. Herren 
Hause and Koettlitz accompanied. 

Mapame GReorrennacen’s Concer? took place at her residence, 10, 
Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square, on Monday evening last, when 
she was assisted by the following artists :—Vocalists—Misses Emily 
Muir, Alice Fairman, Helen Muir, Mdlle. Mela, Signori Cara- 
voglia Bruni, and Herr ag yh violin, Herr Sternberg; piano, 
Signor Tito Mattei and Herr Wilhelm Ganz. Miss Emily Muir gave 


the aria from Linda, “Oh! Luce di quest anima,” and Ganz’s “ Faith- 
ful Echo” (the last encored), with exquisite taste and finish, joined 
Signor Caravoglia in the duet, “Quant Amore,” Donizetti, and her 
sister, Miss Helen Muir, in “Fiero incontro,” from Rossini’s Tancredi. 
This young lady, who made her first appearance, has a remarkably 


good voice and style. Mdlle. Mela was encored in “La Farfala” 
(Mela), and Miss Fairman gave a pretty song by Ganz, “Since 
yesterday.” Madame Greoffenhagen, who was greatly applauded, 
rendered the recit. and scena, “Ah! quelle nuit,” from Auber’s Le 





Domine Noir very finely, and was recalled. The duet, “ Dunque io 
son” (Rossini), was also given by the same lady and Signor Caravoglia, 
who also sang “Largo al factotum.” Herr Sternberg played 
Vieuxtemps’ “ Fantasie-Caprice” for violin, and, in conjunction with 
Herr Ganz, the andante, con variazioni, and finale from Beethoven's 
“ Kreutzer Sonata,” for piano and violin. Signor Tito Mattei was 
recalled after his J Puritani fantasia, and Herr Wilhelm Ganz 
gave “ Vision due Passe” (reverie), and “ Qui vive” (galop), both by 
himself. Selections from Guillaume Tell and Moise were capitally 
rendered by the ladies and gentlemen amateurs of Madame Greoffen- 
hagen’s choir. The rooms were filled by an appreciative audience. 


ey 


PROVINCIAL. 

Campaipez.—A correspondent writes to us as follows respecting 
Madame Arabella Goddard’s recital in the Guildhall on Monday last :— 

‘‘ Madame Goddard’s programme wasadmirably chosen. 1t began with 
Mozart’s beautiful sonata in B flat (No. 5), which, played to perfection, 
was received with immense favour. So fine a work, so finely executed, 
would have roused a far less appreciative audience to enthusiasm. This 
was followed by a selection from the Lieder ohne Worte, Book, 8, which 
included the Un poco agitato, Andante, Allegro vivace, Adagio, and Presto, 
I need not tell you how Mendelssohn’s delightful pieces were rendered 
by so devoted and able an exponent of his genius, but it may be worth 
mentioning, for the credit of Cambridge, that each was loudly applauded, 
and that the last two were encored, the actual last being repeated. 
The first part closed with Weber's Invitation 4 la Valse, after playing 
which in the most brilliant style, Madame Goddard was recalled. In 
the second Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral Sonata’ held the ehief place. 
How the gifted artist interpreted a work so familiar to her—one, more- 
over, which she must love to enthusiasm—can easily be imagined. 
Every movement was applauded so heartily that Madame Goddard, 
accustomed as she is to public approbation, must have felt her exertions 
more than commonly appreciated. Thalberg’s transcription of the 
Prayer trom Mosé brought the concert to an end, and obtained another 
recall for the concert-giver. The vocalist was Miss Annie Edmonds, 
who sang songs by Arne, Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Benedict, with 
admirable taste and expression. The audience was a large one.” 


WE read as follows in Berrow’s Worcester Journal :— 

“ The first meeting of the Festival Stewards was held at the Guild- 
hall on Saturday last. The Mayor (F. Woodward, Esq.) presided. 
Thirty gentlemen attended, The total number of stewards is sixty- 
four. It was proposed by the Hon. C. G. Lyttleton, M.P., seconded by 
the Rev. J. Pearson, that Dr. Williams be requested to continue the 
duties of honorary secretary. Dr. Williams said that he would gladly 
render all possible assistance. He announced that the Dean and 
Chapter had courteously granted the use of the Cathedral and Col- 
lege Hall, that the Queen had graciously consented to patronize the 
Festival, and that the Bishop of the diocese had kindly accepted the 
office of president. ‘The days fixed for the celebration are the 7th, 8th, 
9th, and 10th of September next. Mr. Done was unanimously ap- 
pointed conductor, and authorized to engage the best vocal and 
instrumental talent that can be obtained. The Mayor, the Rev. J. 
Pearson, the Rev. R, Cattley, the Rev. T. L. Wheeler jun., H. Allsop, 
Esq., T. Rowley Hill, Esq., J. Whitmore Isaac, Esq., W. Done, Esq, 
and Dr. Williams were elected as the Executive Committee.” 


Epixsurce.—The following is abridged from a local paper :— 

“ The third of the Edinburgh Classical Chamber Concerts took place 
in the Hopetoun Rooms, and attracted a numerous and refined audience. 
Every piece performed was from the pen of one of the great composers. 
The artists were all local, but recognized as good musicians. Beet- 
hoven’s trio in E flat (No. 2, Op. 70), by Messrs. W. Hately, A. C. 
Mackenzie, and H. Daubert, excited general admiration. Mr. Hately 

layed the pianoforte part carefully, and was well supported by Mr. 

ackenzie on the violin, and Herr Daubert on the violoncello. Stiicke 
im Volkston (Op. 102), for violoncello and pianoforte, by Schumann, 
were then played by Herr Daubert and Mr. Mackenzie. A hearty 
encore rewarding this performance, Herr Daubert had again to play 
Mit Humor. “ Vedrai carino” was then sung in artistic style by 
Madame Dowland. Herr Kichler next played Bach’s Ciaconne on the 
violin. This great work is to this day a choice piece for eminent 
violin players, and, we think, will be so as long as the name of Bach 
lives. Kerr Kichler did the greatest justice to the composition, and 
played it from memory, which is certainly no easy task, as all those 
acquainted with Bach’s music must be aware. That the Ciaconne 
was enthusiastically received we need hardly add, but Herr Kichler 
only returned to the platform to thank the audience for their sympathy. 
Schumann's quartet for string instruments, in A minor (Op. 41, No. 1), 
was performed for the first time in Edinburgh. Mr. Mackenzie played 
the first violin with genuine expression; M. Daubert throughout, bat 
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especially in the Adagio, attracted general attention, and to Herren 
Rachler and Niecke ra less praise isdue. Mr. Walter Hately chose for 
his pianoforte solo Chopin's C sharp minor Polonaise, and played it with 
spiritand good taste. Madame Dowland sang M endelssohn’s Garland, 
and the concert concluded with Schubert’s quintet in A major (Op. 114), 
for pianoforte, violin, viola, violoncello, and contra-baseo (first time in 
Edinburgh). Mr. A. B. Wallace took the contra-basso part. The last 
of this seaso’’s concerts will take place in the Music Hall on the morn- 
ing of the 27th February. 


Betrast.—A correspondent writes as follows :— 

“The directors of the Ulster Hall gave an entertainment to the 
subscribers of the ‘Monday Popular Concerts’ last Monday. Com- 
positions by Handel, Mendelssohn, Haydn, John Barnett, Arthur 
Sullivan, Balfe, and Gounod, were in the programme. Miss Annie 
Hiles and Mr. Topham were the principal singers, Miss Hiles gave 
among other pieces ‘ With verdure clad,’ and two duets (with Mr. 
‘Topham), as well as a pleasing song by Mr. George Perren, ‘ When the 
Cuckoo comes’ which the fair vocalist was compelled to repeat. Mr. 
Houghton played some organ pieces, including an arrangement of 
«Zadok the priest’ from the Coronation Anthem (by Henry Smart?) 
Mrs. Robinson accompanied the vocal music on the pianoforte.” 

Bricuton.—The subjoined is from an occasional correspondent :— 

“Beethoven's Mount of Olives was given by the Brighton Philhar- 
monic Society, on Tue+day evening, with a band and chorus numbering 
about 100. Miss Susanna Cole was the principal soprano, and the other 
solo vocalists were Mr, Bishop and Mr. Pimlott. ‘The performance was 
altogether satisfactory. The orchestra played a symphony by Haydn 
(No. 6) in the course of the evening.” 


CursHam.—A correspondent writes :— 

“The first concert this season of the Choral Society deserves 
notice in consequence of a marked improvement. ‘This improve- 
ment is mainly owing to the exertion of their able conductor, 
Signor Alberto Randegger, although much is due to the steady 
practice of the members themselves. Professor Bennett's cantata, The 
May Queen, was given on the occasion, with the assistance of Miss 
Emily Darvill, Mr. Arthur Byron, and Mr. Maybrick. The cantata 
pleased so much that the feeling of the audience was to hear it again 
at the next meeting. Both solo vocalists and choralists took the 
greatest pains, and the result was a performance creditable to all con- 
cerned, After the May Queen a selection was given, including a 
charming song by Signor Randegger, ‘The Gold Beater,’ sung by Mr. 
Maybrick ; and a song, entitled ‘ Forget Thee,’ both of which were 
repeated at the request of the audience. ‘Ihe popular trio, ‘1 Navi- 
ganti’ (‘The Mariners’), one of Signor Randegger’s compositions, was 
charmingly sung by Miss Darvill, Mr. Arthur Byron, and Mr. May- 
brick; and the concert altogether gave general satisfaction. Mr. H, 
Darvill presided at the pianoforte, Mr. N. White at the harmonium, 
and Signor Randegger conducted.” 


Nortineuam.—'The following is abridged from our local contem- 


porary, the Journal :— 

“On the 8rd inst. the Nottingham Sacred Harmonic Society gave 
the first of a series of grand subscription concerts in the new Mechanics’ 
Hall. The concert was in honour of Rossini, whose Stabat Mater was 
the piece selected. Mdlle. Tietjens appeared, and received a hearty 
welcome, Mdlle. Scalchi, who has not previously appeared in Not- 
tingham, took the part of second soprano. She has a fine voice, and 
will become a favourite. Signor Campi, who is also new to Notting- 
ham, took the bass passages in very good style. Madlle. Tietjens was in 
good voice, and, it is almost needless to say, rendered the ‘ Inflam- 
matus’ inan inimitable manner. Mr. Farmer deserves great credit 
for the way in which he organized and conducted the chorus. The 
second or miscellaneous part of the concert opened with a quartet from 
Verdi’s Ballo. Next came ‘ Qui la voce,’ in which Malle. Tietjens 
appeared if possible to still greater advantage. Mr. Santley created 
almost an equal impression in the cavalier roundelay, ‘ Hurrah for King 
Charles.’ The society and Mr. H. Farmer are to be congratulated on 
the success of the concert, which was well attended.” 


Mancnester.—We abridge as follows from the Examiner and Times 
(of Feb. 5) report of Mr. Hallé’s last concert :— 

“No one who heard the selection from Mozart’s ‘Grand Serenade,’ 
in B flat, some weeks since would be surprised at the conductor's deter- 
mination to give the whole of the pieces it comprised before the interest 
excited could have time to pass away. To prevent tediousness the 
serenade was last night wisely divided into two parts, and so heard to 
greater enjoyment. Mr, Hallé may be congratulated on this effort to 
introduce so remarkable an orchestral composition. Schumann’s sym- 
phony in E flat, played last night for the first time in Manchester, has 
been heard in England several times previously. No one could listen 





attentively to this symphony without feeling much interest, and per- 
ceiving in its several movements no slight amount of beauty, dignity, 
and grace. The overtures at these concerts are seldom played other- 
wise than satisfactorily. Last night was no exception. A capital 
performance of that to Fidelio opened the concert, and the charmingly 
picturesque Meerestille, that perfect suggestion, almost descriptive, of a 
glorious sea-view and the pleasures of a hapry voyage, was played with 
no slight feeling and refined expression. Mdlle, Liebhart, the vocalist 
of the evening, was successful in Weber’s lively air from Zuryanthe, 
“ Glokleinim Thale.” 

Sroursripgg.—A correspondent, dating February 10th, writes as 
follows :— 

“ A concert was given here on Monday Februray 8th by Mr. James 
Mathews, the well-known amateur flautist, when the Corn Exchange 
was filled with an attentive audience. Mr. Mathews (playing for the 
first time on the gold flute lately presented to him) was encored in 
‘ Auld Robin Gray’ (Nicholson) and ‘Le Fou.’ The tone he produced 
and his execution were alike remarkable. He also played in Mozart’s 
quintet for flute, two violins (Messrs. H. Hayward and W, Griffin), 
viola (Mr. Priestly), and violoncello (Mr. Humphries), which was 
listened to with evident pleasure. Mr. 8. Simms played the romance 
and rondo from Mozart’s piano concerto in D minor (accompaniment 
of flute and strings) with expression and brilliancy. Mr. H. Hayward 
sustained his high reputation as a violinist in a solo on airs from Norma, 
which was encored. The singers were Mrs. Sutton and Mr. Stanton. 
Mrs. Sutton pleased much; and both were recalled after their songs. The 
overture to the Barber of Seville opened, and that to Prometheus con- 
cluded one of the best concerts given in Stourbridge for some time. 
The proceeds were for the benefit of the Mechanics’ Institution. 


——- 


REVIEWS. 


Songs in a Cornfield. A Cantata for female voices. 
CuristinaA Rosetti. The music by G. A. MACFARREN. 
Hutchings & Romer. ] 

WE welcome this little work as the first of its kind having any preten- 

sions to musical importance. To ladies’ classes, and gatherings for vocal 

purposes, it will prove a valuable acquisition. Mendelssohn's three 
admirable motets, written for the convent of Trinita del Monte, prove 
that female voices are able to render a composition of sustained interest 
effective, and some works, of moderate difficulty, picturesque and 
modern, are desiderata for family and school performances. Miss 
Rosetti’s graphic idyll affords considerable scope for musical contrasts, 
of which Mr. Macfarren has availed himself, with the dramatic power 
and command of form for which he is distinguished. The cantata 
contains four choruses, two songs, and a trio, the narrative being set to 
choral recitative in unison. An instrumental “Introduction” of pastoral 
character (which, as we think, might be curtailed with good effect) leads 
to the opening recitative. Three maidens of a party of reapers are 
invited to sing, one of whom mourns the absence of a “ false, false 
love.” No. 2, “‘ Where is he gone to,” describes the coming, wooing, 
and flitting of the faithless one: this chorus is flowing and melo- 
dious; of two leading phrases in it we are pleasantly reminded in sub- 
sequent movements of the cantata. The sequence on the words, “ One 
weeps to-day,” is very expressive, as is also that on ‘“ To-night 
she may sleep.” The trio, “ Take the wheat in your arm,” is of mea- 
sured and somewhat stately simplicity, and very effectively worked up 
at the end. This is followed by a chorus, “ A silence,” the most pic- 
turesque portion of the work; a sense of sultry noontide heat and 
almost hopeless expectancy is conveyed with few and masterly strokes. 

The song for contralto, “There goes the Swallow,” is conspicuous for 

its simple suggestiveness; it requires sympathetic inflections of the 

voice to do it justice. The chorus that succeeds, ‘Then listless 

Marian,” is a plaintive and truly lovely strain of compassion for the 

mourning maiden; its tender effect is singularly happy. This 

is followed by the song for soprano, “ Deeper than the hail can 
smite,” an impassioned piece of declamatién. We cannot reconcile 
our reading of its purport with Mr. Macfarren’s superscription 

adagio, and would prefer to hear it sung con moto affettuoso. A 

phrase of the first‘chorus is thoughtfully interwoven in the sym- 

phonies between the verses of the song, and flits through the melody 
like a vision of happier times. This powerful and expressive piece of 
declamation is followed by an allegro agitato, “If he come to-day,” 
which concludes the cantata with excellent spirit and effect. The 
obvious reflection that will occur to everyone in contemplating the 
poem Mr. Macfarren has chosen for his work is, “ could not summer- 
time and a group of girls have suggested inore happy associations than 

a lamenting damsel, whose grief tinges all her surroundings with its 

sombre hue?” It isin some sense a reproach to our modern lyrists 

that they tune their lyres in minor keys only, and leave the bright 


The poetry by Miss 
[London : 
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and compensatory side of human existence unsung. Mr. Macfarren 

has greatly idealized and extended the limits of this poem by his musical 

setting, and we have to thank him for a work as useful as it is cap- 
tivating. 

Congregational Church Music. A Book for the Service of Song in the House 
of the Lord, containing Tunes, Chants, and Anthems, arranged by Joun 
Goss, Esq., Dr. Lowett Mason, etc., etc. Compressed Score Edition. 
[London: Hodder & Stoughton. ] 

Tis is a new edition of a work largely used and deservedly popular 

among the Independents. Tt is unnecessary for us to discuss the merits 

of music which has been long before the public, and has obtained the 
best testimony to merit,—success, We must say, however, that the 
present edition is a triumph of music printing and of cheapness. 

Within the compass of 142 pages royal 16mo we have 300 tunes, 46 

chants, and 45 short congregational anthems. Yet the type is beauti- 

fully distinct; and with it the entire getting up of the work isin 
keeping. 

Concerto for the Pianoforte and Violoncello or Fagott. Composed and 
dedicated to W. Sterndale Bennett, M.A., Mus. Doc., by Seman 
Kantenserc. [London: C. Czerny, 81, Regent Street.) 

WE never before saw a concerto in one movement; butas there is “ no 
new thing under the sun,” doubtless Mr. Kahlenberg could find a pre- 
cedent for his work. Apart from this, however, we are content with 
the concerto, Its music is written clearly and well. Aiming at nothing 
profound, it is intelligible and pleasing; has an easy, natural flow ; 
presents very little executive difficulty; and may be generally com- 
mended as free from the turgid and obscure. 


Tunes of our Streets. Serio-comic Fantasia. By GrorcEe Forses. [Lon- 
don: R. Cocks & Co.] 

Here they are—“God bless our Sailor Prince,” “Tramp, tramp,” 

“Far Away,” Happy be thy Dreams,” “Ten Little Injuns,” “ All 

round my Hat ”—all strung together for the piano. Who wills may 

buy. 

Medicine Jack. Serio-comic Song. Written and composed by ALFRED 
Scort Garry. [London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

A sone not unadapted to and not unlikely to please its admirers. 


Where are they now? Song. Words by Rev. J. B. Dauron, M.A. Music 
by ANNE Fricker. [London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

Tur words of this piece have a good deal of sentiment in them, with 

which Miss Fricker’s melody is quite in keeping. In all respects the 

song is easy, and the compass of voice required is very moderate. It 

may be commended. 


When Life's brief Dream is Over (La Preghiera di Mose in Hgitio). Ar- 
ranged as a Vocal Trio by Franz Apr. English words by GzorGr 
Lintey. [London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

Purtine Rossini’s famous music into a shape adapted for extensive use, 

Herr Abt has kept closely to the original text. For this we praise him. 

The arrangement is for three male or three female voices. 


Introduction and Polacca for the Pianoforte. Composed by BurnHam W. 
Horner. (London: Augener & Co. ] 

A very well-intended and by no means unsuccessful effort is the one 

before us. The introduction and polacca are both in F sharp minor, 

but the latter is agreeably varied by episodes in C and D flat major 

respectively, There is “‘ go” in the work from beginning to end, and 

very few of its details are open to objection. 


—o—. 
To the Editor of the “* Musical World.” 


Str,—Upon reading in your journal that the prize offered by the Hibernian 
Catch Club had been decided, I wrote for my MSS: to be returned to me (I 
having been a competitor), according to the usual rule in these cases, enclosing 
stamps for postage; and receiving no reply, I wrote again and also the third 
time (the last in rather pressing language), but I have not received the least 
notice of either of my applications, I have had a very particular use for my 
MSS., and not receivin* them back is causing me great inconvenience, and as 
Thave no knowledge of the Catch Club nor of anyone connected with it, except 
as it has made itself known in your columns, I have ventured to address you 
on the subject, and to make public what I call a very loose way of doing busi- 
ness, and which is apt to throw doubt on the management of the competition 
altogether, the operations of which have been rather mysterious from beginning 
to end.—I remain, gr obediently, 


8, Maida Hill, W., Feb. 10. B. CoNGREVE. 





Exerer Hauu.—‘ Exisan.”—Mr. Lander, the new bass who made 
80 successful a début in Judas Maccabeus on the 8rd inst., will make his 


second ap 


0) tance at the National Choral Society’s performance of 
Elijah on 


ednesday next. Conductor, Mr. G. W. Martin. 


PAREPA AND THE MARRIAGE SUPPER. 
(From the American “‘ Rutland Independent.” 


But what of the “ garments,” 
The garments of light, 

That prepare for the * wedding,” 
Where faith ends in sight? 

When the bride of the Holy 
He takes to His home, 

In the mansions of pureness— 
The glory-lit dome ? 

When, in loveliest beauty, 
By angels purveyed, 

The feast there is fortheooming— 
The richest surveyed ? 


There, there, then shall be gathered, 
From ages and climes, 

The elect of Jehovah, 
From all troublous times. 

They will sit then on the seats 
None others can fill, 

But appointed to them 
By Jesus's will. 

They will partake of such cheer 
As heaven can yield ; 

Of its milk and its honey, 
The fruit of its field. 


To enter that place of bliss— 
The palace of light? 

Is that garment e’er woven 
Of pleasures of earth, 

Of scenes at the theatre, 
Or, in halls of mirth ? 


Ah! will the gay throngs of time 
Then grace its bright scene ? 

Those now clothed in purple 
Be then found within? 

With moth-eaten apparel, 
Or cankered gold, 

Or an equipage fading, 
Its glories enfold ? 

Will fame, honour, and fortune, 
Now eagerly sought, 

Attain the high eminence 
Self-denial has bought ? 


No, no! that endless concert, 
Of artists, whose fame, 
Time’s trumps, are ever too base, 
ue utter their name ; 
hose sweet songs and whose singin: 
Far richer shall be, . 





But, who there will be gathered ? 
Who clothed for the feast ? 

Will earthly vestments then do 
To deck the fair guests? 

“ The wedding garment” to make ? 
The proof of one’s right 


Than Parepas e’er sing, with 
Their best melody : 
That concert of happiness 
None ever partake 
Who forsake not all, au, here 
For Jesus's sake, 
A. F. B, 


[Public expectation is on tip-toe. The ladies are making the most complete 
preparation to do honour to the ocdasion of the opening, by appearing in their 
most bewitching array, while the gentlemen, less excitable, are still looking 
anxiously forward to Tuesday and Wednesday, December 29th and 30th.— 
New York Herald.) 














Sr. Pererssurcu.—Signor Verdi's Don Carlos has been produced, 
but has not met with much success, Mdme, Adelina Patti, on the 
contrary, has drawn crowded houses every time she has appeared.— 
Alexander Sorgiewitsch Dagomirski, known as the composer of various 
prey and also of the opera The Guest of Stone, died on the 17th 

anuary. 

DiisseLporr. — Meyerbeer’s Africaine has been produced very 
splendidly, and, as a matter of course, has proved exceedingly attrac- 
tive-—The following are the arrangements for the approaching Musical 
Festival of the Lower Rhine, which will be celebrated in the grand 
“« Tonhalle,” or Town Music Hall: First day—Joshua, Handel ; Second 
day—a portion of The Seasons, Haydn, and the Lobgesang, Mendels- 
sohn; Third day—Miscellaneous Vocal and Instrumental performance. 

Scuwerin.—The “ model” performance, got up by Herr von Wol- 
zogen, of Mozart’s Don Juan, took place on the great composer’s 
birthday. The opera was given with recitatives and the original 
conclusion. The distribution into four acts did not, it is true, har- 
monize very well with the two /jinales, but, with this exception, the 
performance was highly satisfactory. The German version of the 
book was that published in the periodical entitled the Argo, by Herr 
Gugler, in 1854. The eight new scenes are very well painted; the 
orchestra was boiling over with zeal, and, in a word, everything and 
everyone connected with the opera were entitled to praise, save the 
singers. These, with the exception of Mdlle. Liidecke, as Donna 
Anna, and of Herr Hill, as Leporello, were certainly not up to the mark. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Matne.—Titus was revived on Mozart’s birthday. 
—The eighth Museum Concert was exceedingly interesting, from the 
fact that the programme contained a historical series of pieces dating 
from the year 1595 down to the time of Mendelssohn. The Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth centuries were of course represented by exclusively 
vocal pieces (five madrigals) sung by the members of the St, Cecilia 
Association, while the Eighteenth and the Nineteenth centuries were 
represented by instrumental productions. Righini’s overture to 
Tigranes opened this part of the concert and Beethoven's mighty 
C minor Symphony concluded it. The Swedish violinist, Madame 
Wilma Norman-Neruda, who had come over from Cologne, played 
Rust’s Sonata, and Mendelssohn’s Concerto, being greatly applauded 
for each.—A few days subsequently, the members of the St. Cecilia 
Association gave a performance of Handel’s Belsazar. Among the 
solo-singers was Dr. Gunz from Hanover.— The “ Liederkranz 
Society have offered a prize of three hundred and fifty florins for the 
best two or three-act opera libretto, One hundred and fifty florins will 
be awarded to the author of the second-best libretto. The umpires 
are to be Dr. R. Benedix (the author of Aschenbrédel), Herr B. Schola 
of Wiesbaden, and Herr L. Gellert, musical director of the “ Lieder- 
kranz.”—The Mozartstiftung has just published its thirtieth annual 
report. Its fund possesses the sum of 55,388 florins. The present 
exhibitioner is Leonh. Wolff, of Crefeld, pupil of M. Léonard, Paris, 
and of Ferdinand Hiller, Cologue. 
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WAIFS. 


Madame Arabella Goddard has given pianoforte recitals this week 

at Cambridge (Monday), Bury St. Edmunds (Tuesday), Bedford 

Thursday), and Grantham (Friday). Next week she goes to Sleaford, 
ifax, Barnsley, Darlington, and Stockton-on-Tees. 


The Barcelona Opera-house, like that of Madrid, has closed its doors. 
Herr Wallenreiter was the singer at last Monday’s Popular Concert. 


At the Crystal Palace concert, to-day, the whole of Beethoven’s 
Egmont music is to be given. 


The Gazette Musicale states that M. Pasdeloup has given Malle. 
Sternberg the part of the heroine in Rienzi. 


Frederico Ricci’s new opera-buffo, Une folie 4 Rome, has been given 
with immense success at the Fantaisies Parisiennes in Paris. 


The last unmarried daughter of Meyerbeer will shortly be married 
to Baron Adrian, Privy Councillor of the State-Chancery at Vienna. 


We hear that Mdlle. Artét realized 30,000 francs at her Moscow 
benefit, in addition to numerous and valuable presents. Departing, she 
was attended to the railway station by a large crowd. 


Asked to take part in a concert at Pesth, the Abbé Liszt is said to 
have replied that he had only appeared publicly twice in the last 
twenty years, and that he had terminated his career as a pianist. 


M. Auber entered upon his eighty-fifth year (some say eigthy-seventh) 
on Sunday. He spent the evening of his birthday at a ball in the 
Hotel de. Ville. To mark the occasion, Strauss’s orchestra played 
quadrilles on La Muette, Le Dieu et la Bayadére, and Le Premier Jour 
de Bonheur, 

Rossini’s Messe Solennelle is to be produced very shortly at the Paris 
Italiens. The solos will be taken by Mesdames Alboni and Krauss, 
MM. Nicolini and Agnesi. We hear that M. Ullman has gone to Italy, 
deputed by Mr. Strakosch, for the purpose of organizing a first perform- 
ance in that country. 


The boys and schoolmaster on board the Galatea are rehearsed 
weekly in the chants and psalm-tunes to be sung on the following Sun- 
day at divine service. His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
always accompanies them upon his harmonium. Lord Beresford is the 
wusical director of the vocal concerts held on board. 


The assertion in a Paris journal that Madame Alboni has made a 
vow on Rossini’s grave never to sing “but for the poor” is un- 
founded; not only has she never done such a thing, but on the 
contrary, Madame Alboni has accepted an engagement to sing at the 
Italian Opera in Paris, in Rossini’s Messe Solennelle inédite, which will 
be performed shortly. 

The Last of the Paladins, which was produced about Christmas last 
for the holiday audiences, at the Royal Gallery of Illustration, has been 
withdrawn after a successful career; and on Monday last, Offenbach’s 


The Gazette Musicale, speaking of M. Goldberg’s song, “Le Mes- 
sage,” published with French words in Paris, says :— 

“M. Goldberg has composed ‘un chant caractéristique’ which moves and 
caresses the most intimate fibre of the heart; the voice part and the accom- 
paniment, which is melodious in itself, are interwoven so beautifully as to 
stamp the whole with an artistic value.” 

Mdlle. Rose Hersee is to appear next month at Drury Lane Theatre 
as Arline in the Bohemian Girl. The Thaddeus is to be the well-known 
tenor, Mr. George Perren, for whose benefit the opera will be given, 
and who will be supported by a host of our leading artists. Under her 
present arrangement with Mr. Mapleson, Mdlle. Hersee, we are informed, 
is henceforth able to accept concert engagements. She will be a welcome 
acquisition in the fashionable concert season. 


M. Carmouche, a veteran French dramatist, has just died at the age 
of seventy-one. He has generally worked as an associate with writers 
of greater note, the most celebrated pieces to which his name is affixed 
being Le Vampire, Le Deux Forgats, and Pauline. His latter years were 
devoted to the formation of a dramatic library, which is said to have 
been one of the finest in France, but perhaps the most famous event in 
his life was his marriage with Jenny Vertpré. 

We read as follows in the New York Weekly Review :— 

‘*Rubinstein’s ‘ Faust’ is a verytameone. Although he calls it a ‘ charak- 
terbild,’ we found very little character in it. Faust in his quietest mood has 
more stirring life in him than Rubinstein succeeded in portraying in all his 
rausic, and even if the composer wished merely to represent the love relations 
of the hero, he might have found more passionate sounds than he gives us, 
The composition in question again confirms an impression which we have had 
for some time of Rubinstein, namely—that there is a great deal more of 
shallowness in the man than his reputation warrants.” 


Mr. Maretzek’s Italian Opera season of 1869 was to commence 
February 11th, at the New York Academy of Music. Miss Clara 
Louise Kellogg has been added to the troupe, for the purpose of giving 
her an opportunity to bid farewell in a more legitimate manner than 
was offered to her previously by Mr. Max Strakosch. Madame La 
Grange will also take leave at the conclusion of this season. Miss 
Agatha States will, of course, retain her old position. Pro- 
minent among the members of the company are Signors Brignoli, 
Boetti, Habelmann, Orlandini, Antonucci, and Herr Joseph Herr- 
manns, Among important revivals are announced Meyerbeer’s 
Prophet with entirely new scenery, dresses, and appointments, and 
Donizetti’s Belisario. There will be three regular opera nights every 
week—Monday, Wednesday, and Friday—and the season will close 
with a bal d'opera. 


The New York Weekly Review, discoursing upon the Atlantic Monthly 
and Mr. Walt Whitman, says:— 

“In another part of the same magazine, the reader is told that whenever 
Mr. Walt Whitman speaks, ‘ you hear the voice of a man.’ The fact that 
Mr. Whitman is ‘a man,’ ought to be pretty well understood by this time, 

idering the strenuous emphasis and minute particularity with which Mr. 





amusing musical duologue, entitled A Happy Result, was represented 
with Mr. German Reed and Mdlle. Rosa D’Erina as Fritzchen and 
Lischen. A novelty from the pen of Mr. Gilbert will very shortly 
appear. 

On Thursday fortnight, the Rev. Sir F. Gore A. Ouseley, Professor of 
Music in the University of Oxford, delivered, in connection with the 
Churchman’s Club, a lecture on Church Music, in St. Andrew’s Hall. 
The Mayor of Norwich (E. K. Harvey, Esq.) occupied the chair, and 
the attendance was very large. The lecture was illustrated by a variety 
of examples, sung in a most admirable manner by the members of the 
Cathedral choir. 


We are enabled to state, on the authority of Canon Murray Browne, 
hon. treasurer to the fund, that the collection made for the clergy 
charity, in connection with the late Festival at Gloucester, was the 
largest ever obtained in the diocese. The sum realized is £1,325, as 
against £1,286 collected in 1865, the next highest amount. Tho 
stewards have also a surplus of £150 to carry to the reserve fund, which 
sum is the highest balance since 1862. 


Miss Glyn (Mrs. Dallas) writes to contradict the statement published 
without authority in a weekly journal, “that Miss Glyn’s health com- 
pels her to discontinue her dramatic representations and her public 
readings.” Miss Glyn writes:— 


“My health is excellent. I never was stronger than now. That I teach 
reading during my leisure from public engagements—as advertisements almost 
daily tell—does not mean that I have retired from public life. I love classic 
art as of yore, desire to perform in it and to read it. The public does not 
seem to love it; therefore I read plays and teach of my art as much as I can. 
But I do not prepare pupils for the stage, not having time for that earnest 
duty with my other ones.” 





Whitman himself has described his physical attributes, to say nothing of the 
stress which his critical admirers have laid upon his virility. In truth, many 
readers of current magazine literature are getting a little tired of hearing 
about Mr. Whitman’s physique, ially as iated with the new doctrine 
that muscle is genius. Could it not be agreed, all round, once for all, that 
Mr. Whitman is ‘a man,’ and a very large and heavy one, so that the topic 
may be set at rest? Its disappearance from the field of literary discussion 
would be a great relief. The statement that Mr. Whitman is a poet, would 
still remain for controversy, and surely that is sufficiently exasperating, in 
view of the copious catalogues, suggestive of nothing so much as a crazy auc- 
tioneer, which Mr. Whitman continues to publish under the name of poetry.’? 


There is music in the Cape Colony, for, says the Cape Standard :— 

“The concert given by the Miranda and Harper Company was quite as 
successful as that of last week. In the duet, ‘List, dearest list,’ Madame 
Leffler and Mr. Miranda gained an amount of applause which was as hearty 
as it was deserved. Of Miss Hirst’s rendering of the difficult scena, ‘Casta 
Diva,’ from Norma, we can hardly speak with too much praise. In the second 
part the grace and facility of Miss Hirst’s delivery were, as usual, remarkable, 
and an encore was loudly demanded. We have heard Madame Leffler in ‘ Il 
Segreto’ before, but never in better voice than on this occasion. ‘Then you'll 
remember me’ is an acknowledged favourite in Zhe Bohemian Girl, and we 
were curious to hear Mr. Miranda in a tenor song, which added a laurel to so 
good a reputation as that of Mr. W. Harrison. Mr. Miranda fully conveyed 
our idea of the song, which he rendered with great power, both of voice and 
execution. At the close, the singer, in response to an encore, sang ‘ Molly 
Bawn’ with much taste. Mr. Harper must be complimented on his violon- 
cello solos, which were carefully given, especially that on Scotch airs, and we 
must also give him credit for his performances in the concerted pieces, notably 
in the duet, ‘Syren and Friar,’ with Miss Hirst, and the comic trio, ‘Maiden 
Fair.’ Miss Hirst’s ‘ Whistle, and I'll come to thee, my lad,’ was a beau- 
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tifal performance, which we hope to hear repeated, and Mr. Miranda’s ‘Home 
of my Heart’ merits the same compliment. The grand finale, ‘Tramp, now 
tramp,’ from Rob Roy, concluded the programme, and was admirably sung 
by Miss Hirst, Madame Leffler, Mr. Miranda, and Mr. Harper.” 


With reference to a prominent feature in the programme of the 
Crystal Palace Concert of Saturday week, the Queen speaks as thus :— 

“A fine April day on the 30th January proved an irresistible attraction 
for the Sydenham Saturday Concert, especially as the programme specified 
the performance of Sterndale Bennett’s pianoforte concerto in F minor, by 
Madame Arabella Goddard, who appears to be the only pianist in this country 
caring about our countryman’s grand works, which, however, won the admira- 
tion of both Mendelssohn and Schumann. Bennett’s youthful compositions 
are indeed rare gems, so exquisitely fanciful and beautiful as always to cause 
the deepest regret that the gifted composer, from the force of circumstances, 
has been a slave to pianoforte teaching during the best days of a life which 
ought to have been devoted to composition. His overture, The Naiads, is 
exquisite in its wealth of melody, its delicious charm, and perfect refinement. 
The concerto in F minor, has all the qualities of the celebrated overture ; it 
overflows with captivating melodies; the Barcarole (andante cantabile), 
once heard, will always be an ear-haunting theme. It is nearly thirty- 
one years since Bennett first played this concerto at the Philharmonic Concerts 
(June 18, 1838), and, hearing it again last Saturday, the themes were as 
fresh and exciting as if the work had been heard for the first time. Madame 
Goddard is entitled to the exclusive credit of maintaining this masterly pro- 
duction in the repertory of grand orchestral concerts. With all due deference 
to the Schumannites and to the Schubertites, this concerto in E minor cannot 
be introduced too often in the Crystal Palace Concerts. The Barcarole, last 
Saturday, created a sensation, amounting indeed to a re-demand, which the 
accomplished pianist declined, but which tended to account for her enthu- 
siastic recall at the close of the concerto. It must not be assumed, 
from the clearness of the workmanship in this noble pianoforte and 
orchestral composition, that little mechanical skill is exacted for its effective 
rendering. The last movement, presto agittato, will tax the powers of the 
most skilful executant of pianoforte music, and Madame Goddard's mechanical 
as well as mental acquirements were fully developed. Her faculty of inter- 
preting the ideas of masters of the most opposite schools is yearly more and 
more manifested, for with the real artist there is no standstill. The com- 
mand over the gradations of tone may be a natural gift, but marvellous 
mechanism cannot be instinctive; it must come with years and constant 
practice. The child prodigy and the consummate artist are two very dif- 
ferent beings, and the latter sometimes suffers on account of the pertinacity 
with which early impressions are adhered to. In this country, for instance, 
both Madame Goddard and Herr Joachim have long outlived the fame 
acquired in their youthful days, which, however, will not prevent captious 
critics from adopting the standard of the past instead of accepting the 
perfection of the present.” 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


a Davison & Co.— Where the Sun Shines Brightest,” composed by Bessie 

vesque. 

Asupows & Parry. —‘‘Féte Champétre;” “La Favorita;” “A Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” and “ Eventide,” for the pianoforte by Sydney Smith, 

Novetio, Ewer, & Co.—‘ Fourteen Part-songs,” by William J. Young. 

Hopper & Srovcaton.—“‘ Congregational Church Music.” 

Riveway & Co. Musical Sketches at Home and Abroad,” by John Ella. 

Robert Cooks & Co.—“ The Song of Love and Death;” and ‘ Absolom,” sacred 
song, by Miss M. Lindsay, 








Advertisements, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enone the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for » quarter of a 

c century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 

eee, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 

Wh Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Olesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London: Duxoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferragt, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park W. 











NEW MARCH. 
NORD-DEUTSCHER-BUNDES-MARSCH, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
DepicaTeD TO THE Kine or Prussia 


By HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 4s. Solo, and 4s. 6d. Duet. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


THREE SACRED SONGS FOR VOICE AND PIANO. 
No, l. “FAITH.” 
No. 2. ‘“THE CHAPEL.” 
No. 3. ‘*"‘VALE OF THE CROSS.” 
Composed by BERTHOLD TOURS. 
Price 3s, each, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


ROSSINI. 
ROSSINI’S FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY. 
Three Sacred Choruses. 
ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN, WITH PEDAL OBBLIGATO, 
BY HENRY SMART. 
3s. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 











The complete Vocal Score of J. OrrsNBacu’s most popular Operetta, 


“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN” 
(FOR TWO SINGERS). 
The English Version written and adapted for Public or Private Performance 
By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MR. JULES BENEDICT’S NEW SONGS, &c. 


HE following Compositions by the accomplished Pupil of 
C. M. Von Weser have been acknowledged by the Musical Profession and 
General Public to bine every requisite to ensure to the Vocalist a Classical Style 
and a Correct Taste for the Art, whilst the popularity of some of them has rarely, if 
ever, been excelled. The leading singers of the present day have sung them at the 
Musical Festivals, Concerts, etc., where they have been received with the utmost 
favour and delight. 
P d. 


‘oetry by &. 

NOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER ... . JOHN OXENFORD eo 3 
THE ECHO SONG (sung by the Marchionessde Caux) .. 1 0 ase ows 3 
THE PARTING (La Partenza) oon? abe WELLINGTON GuERNSEY 3 
4 
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LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE (with Variations) Iratian Worps 
SIGHING FOR THEE... .. 


ove os ese »~ WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
WHEN MY THIRSTY SOUL (Mr. Santley’s great 


song) . ove ove ove oe ee eve «6 THOMAS Moore 
MINE, THOU ART MINE (composed for Clara 
Doria) ... oe eS eT et TT 
ROCK ME TO SLEEP, in F and E flat (Edith 
Wynne’s great ballad) ove ove eee ove 
And the Answer to it, 


WHY ART THOU SADDENED?... ... «6 WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 


FLorENcE Percy 





Just Published, 


“SUNSHING,” 
SONG. 
The Poetry by Miss E, GOMES. 
The Music by MARSHALL H. BELL. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duwoan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street. 


CHIRA’S Vocal Waltz, “IL BALLO,” Valse Bril- 


lante, for Voice and Piano, composed expressly for and dedicated to Mdlle, 
Liebhart by F. Scuta, is published, price 4s., by 


Duwoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
The above charming Waltz has been sung with distinguished success by 
Madlle. Liebhart. 








“DELINDA.” Mazurka de Salon pour Piano, par 
Eangsto CaTALant, price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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“A RAINY DAY,’ 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 


(For Soprano, Contralto, and Baritone.) 


THE WORDS BY 


MISS (HORACE) 
THE MUSIC BY 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


Price, complete, for Voice and Piano, 15s. 


SMITH. 








London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS WITH GERMAN WORDS. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND MUSIC BY 


AMY COYNE. 


.1, “ FAREWELL FOR EVER” (‘ Fahrwohl auf immerdar "—E. Geibel). 
. 2. * FIDELITY” (* Ich bleibe treu’*—C. Herlassohn). 
. 3. * PARTED” (‘ Scheiden, Leiden”"—E, Geibel), 
.4, “THE REQUEST ” (“ Viel Tausend Tausend Kiisse Gieb "—E, Geibel). 
. “THE VICTORY OF SPRING” (* Und als ich aufstand Frith am Tag ”— 





E. Geibel). . 
. “EVENING SOUNDS” (“Ich liebe dich "—K. Beck), 





Price, in one Book, 15s.; or separately, 4s. 





“ So far as we know this is the Op. 1 of a young lady who, for the sake of the well- 
known literary name she bears, and for her own undeniable talents, will be heartily 
welcomed into the ranks of song composers. By the issue of the work before us, Miss 
Coyne has bidden boldly for public favour. Six songs of a more or less ambitious 
character, to words translated by herself, are pretty well fora first attempt ; but, we 
are happy to say, the result proves that the youthful 9 and translator did not 
overrate her powers in either eapeeky" fumcanesered Worl 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 
GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS 


(WITH ITALIAN WORDS), 
Melodia .. 











“SENZA TE.” 
“LA NATALE” r 
‘INNO ALLA NOTTE” 
* APRILE.” Melodia 
* ALL’ USIGNUOLO.” 
“PRIMAVERA.” 


. Price 3s, 
3s. 
3s, 
3s. 
3s. 
3s, 


Melodia 
Melodia 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris. ) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NOTICE.—Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co. have just received from Paris the 


above new Italian Songs, by the celebrated composer of “ Faust,” which are worthy 
the attention of connoisseurs. 


NEW WALTZ BY GOUNOD. 


“LE RENDEZVOUS.” Suite de Valses, pour Piano ., 
Ditto, as a Piano Duet .. 





. Price 6s. 0d, 
» 7s, 6d, 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris, ) 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW NOCTURNE BY apvnan. 
“SOUVENANCE,” Nocturne pour Piano ., J 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris. ) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“COULEUR DE ROSB,” 
GALOP BRILLANT POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
Price 4s, 

Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“OH! BREATHE, YE SWEET ROSES!” 
DUET FOR CONTRALTO AND BARITONE. 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 

Price 4s, 
London : Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





. Price 6s, 
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TITO MATTED’S 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 








Grand Valse 
(Played at the Crystal P Palace ia a the elisha ar ‘Dee 
with immense success, ) 


Second Valse, Bouquet de Fleurs. (Just Published) 
Pas de Charge. Morgeau de Salon ... ies 
Il tramonte del Sole Ae 
Il folletto, Galop de Concert ... 
Un Sogno d’Amore. Nocturne 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). Tiaieijilen Variée 
Una notte d’Estate, Nocturne ste 
Etude de Concert 

Dancing Leaves -.. 

Mergellina. Barcarole ... 

La Harpe. Romance ia 
Souvenir dItalie, Nocturne ... 

La Gaite. Scherzo 

The Fairy’s Reverie oe 

La Mandoline. Etude Goeiedinte: $0 
Oh dear! what can the matter be? Transcribed 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano). 1stSet ... as 
9/8 Waltz --. = i od ste 
Non e ver, Brilliantly Transcribed ... 

Bloom is on the Rye, Brilliantly Transcribed 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). Brilliantly Transcribed 
Une Perle, Morceau de Salon ... : 


eee eee 
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Grand Valse. Arranged as a Duet 

Quadrille Brillante. For Piano as Duets * 
Orphee aux Enfers, Divertissement pour Piano a quatre mains 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella de Bevignani). Duet ... am 
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VOCAL MUSIS. 


Tornera. Romanza ee FN Fi 
Ma cosa vuoi da me, Canzonetta ... 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Cartorra Parti 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Tuomas ... 
Mergellina, Sung by Signor Sracno .. deg gona 
Il farfallone, Sung by Signor Seine i a 
Non e ver (Romanza), Sung by Signori Guanes e jitends 
VOGLIA ... 


one 


ove 3 


Non torno (Boniunzs), Sing by Signori Onassis e ie 
VOGLIA ... 


ear ats te di ‘i 3 
Lo scapato, Sung by Mr, biel ai é 3 
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“ HANOVER SQUARE” 


FOR FEBRUARY. 








Now Ready, 


“HANOVER 
SQUARE,’ 


No. 16. 





CONTENTS. 
IDYLLE. Piano ... pes IF C. Neustedt. 
OH! TO BE.A SPORTIVE FAIRY. Song J. L. Hatton. 
The Words by B. 8. Monraomery. 
THE SONG OF THE BROOK. Pianoforte Piece E. A. Sydenham. 


WHEN TWILIGHT DEWS ARE FALLING SOFT. 


The Words by Txomas Moors. 


Evelyn Hampton. 





EDITED BY 


LINDSAY SLOPER. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 








The First and Second Volumes of “ Hanover Square,” each contain- 
ing 12 Songs and Twelve Pianoforte Pieces-by the most eminent 
composers of the day, are now ready. Price, elegantly bound, cloth, 
bevelled edges, Seven Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Cloth Cases for Binding “ Hanover Squarp,” One Shilling and Six- 
pence each, 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE.” 


METZLER & (O'S PUBLICATIONS. 
“EXETER HALL.” 


Magazine of Sacred Music. 


NO. XIIL; VOL. 4, FOR JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Song, ‘Brighter Hours” .. . 
2. Pianoforte Piece, “‘ Devotion”’ ... 
3, Hymn, “God is Love” a - G. B, Allen. 
4, Song, ‘The Christian Warriors” «. Albert Leaf. 
5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No.12) BH. F. Rimbault. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 








-- Virginia Gabriel. 
«+» Berthold Tours. 





NOTICE.—Vols. 1,, II., and III. of “ Exeter Hall” are now ready, elegantly 
bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 6d. each. 


KUHE’S 
TWELVE PIANOFORTE PIECES, 


IN THE 


FORM OF EXERCISES. 


The uninteresting nature of many of the Exercises and Studies given to Pupils, 
with the view of strengthening their fingers and improving their style, is very often 
the reason of their being disregarded altogether or played in such a dull, spiritless 
way, as to fail entirely in their object. ‘The set of Pieces now issued has been most 
carefully prepared by Mr. Kuhe to obviate this difficulty, and it is hoped will prove 
useful to Masters, as well as attractive to their Pupils. Each subject has been spe- 
cially chosen as the best fittedt o the Exercise which it is intended to illustrate. 

1. Romance from Mehul's “ Joseph,” 
EXERcIsE ON THE T'REMOLANDO. 
2. "I'were Vain to Tell (celebrated Swiss Air), 
Exercise on Rereatep Norss, 
8. Duetto, “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
EXERCISE ON THE Sracoato. 
4, Oft in the Stilly Night, 
Exercise on THE Leaato. 
5. Robin Adair, 
. Exercise on THE SHAKE. 
6. My Lodging is on the Cold Ground, 
Exercise on Grace Nores, 
7. The Blue Bells of Scotland, 
EXeERcIsE ON SCALEs. 


8. Casta Diva, 
EXERCISE ON THE CANTABILE. 


9. The Russian Hymn, 
Exercise on Reversep Postrions. 
10. Chorus from “Il Flauto Magico,” 
Exercise on Tutrbs. 
11. Ah! che la Morte, 
Exercise oN ARPEGGIOS. 


12. Charlie is my Darling, 
EXxEroIsE oN OCTAVES. 





Price 2s. 6d. each. 
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NOW READY, 


CHAPPELL'S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


FOR FEBRUARY, 


OONTAINING 


EIGHTEEN POPULAR 


CHRISTY MINSTREL 
MELODIES, 


ARRANGED AS VOCAL DUETS, 


EXPRESSLY FOR CHAPPELL’S MAGAZINE. 
AMONGST OTHER FAVOURITES, . 


** Beautiful Star,” 


‘Come where my Love lies Dreaming,” 
&e., &o. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, New Bond St. 


City Agents— 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., anv F. PITMAN, Paternoster Row. 


CHAPPELL'S 


Oly English Ditties. 


Just Published, 


PART XII. OF THIS POPULAR WORK 


CONTAINING 
Cease your Funning. 
Sweet Nelly. 
John Dory. 
The Countryman’s Account. 
All Flowers of the Broom. 
Here’s a health unto his Majesty, 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 








Chevy Chase. 

Death and the Lady. 
Wapping Old Stairs, 
Friar of Orders Grey. 
Here’s to the Maiden. 
Can Love be controlled, 








Lists and Catalogues on application to 


CHAPPHLIL & CO., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





NEW SACRED WORKS 
ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN. 





SING, 0 HEAVENS. 


ANTHEM FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Price 3s.; Parts, 1s. 





| WILL WORSHIP TOWARD THY 
HOLY TEMPLE. 


ANTHEM FOR FSSTIVALS. 
Price 3s.; Parts, 1s. 





"| SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN 
TO-NIGHT, 


CHRISTMAS CAROL, by BEN JONSON. 
_ Price Is. 





"A HYMN OF THE HOME-LAND. 


FROM “GOOD WORDS.” 
Price 1s. 





“REJOICE. IN THE LORD. 


ANTHEM. 
Price 1s. 
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